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James Buchanan Gillett was born in Austin, Texas on November 4, 1856. By 
1872 the family had moved to Lampasas. Gillett soon started working at the 
local ranches. In 1875, he went to Menard and joined the Texas Rangers. 


His first service was with Captain D. W. Roberts Company D. He later served 
with Captain N. O. Reynolds and G. W. Baylor. Gillett served mainly in the 
counties of Kimble, Mason, Menard, Kerr, San Saba, Llano, Lampasas, Bur- 
net, and El Paso counties. In addition to fights with the Kiowa, Comanche and 
Apache Indians, Gillett also dealt with cattle thieves and outlaws. In January 
of 1881 Gillett, as part of a company led by G. W. Baylor, participated in what 
is called the last fight between Texas Rangers and Indians. After a pursuit of 
Apache Indians who had attacked a stagecoach, the Rangers surprised the In- 
dian camp, killing six of them, including women and children, capturing a 
woman and two children and scattering the rest of the band into the moun- 
tains. 


In December 1881, after six years service, Gillett resigned from the Rangers. 
He was appointed assistant city marshal of El Paso. In June of 1882 he be- 
came Marshall of El Paso. Gillett had a reputation as a man without fear. He 
left the Marshall's office in April 1885, becoming the manager of the Estado 
Land and Cattle Company. He held this position for six years, resigning to be- 
gin ranching for himself. 


Gillett ranched south of Alpine until 1904 when he moved his family to 
Roswell, New Mexico. The family moved back to Texas in 1907. He bought the 
Barrell Spring Ranch and began building a premium herd of registered Here- 
fords. Gillett retired from ranching in 1923, leased his ranch and sold his cat- 
tle to his son Milton. Moving to Marfa he became very active in service clubs 
and helped to organize the West Texas Historical Association. 


In 1921, Gillett wrote and published his memoirs, Six years with the Texas 
Rangers. It has remained in print ever since. The book was condensed into a 
textbook in 1928 and was used in public schools for many years in at least 
seventeen states. James B. Gillett died of heart failure on June 11, 1937. He 
was buried in the Marfa cemetery. 


FOREWORD 


To write a true and complete history of the Texas Rangers as a state organiza- 
tion would require much time and an able historian. I am not a historian and 
could not undertake such an exhaustive treatise, which would fill several vol- 
umes the size of this, and it is only at the earnest solicitation of my children, 
frontier friends, and old comrades that I have undertaken to write a short his- 
tory of the rangers during the years I served with them. This little volume, 
then, has only the modest aim of picturing the life of the Texas Rangers dur- 
ing the years 1875-1881. I cannot, at this late date, recount in detail all the 
scouts that were made while I was in the service. I have, therefore, confined 
myself principally to the description of those in which I was a participant. 
Naturally, I remember those the best. 


It has been said that truth never makes very interesting reading. Of the accu- 
racy of this dictum I leave my readers to judge, for I have told my story just as 
I remember it, to the very best of my ability and without any effort to embroi- 
der it with imagination. If I can interest any of my old ranger comrades or 
even just one little boy that loves to read about a real frontier, I will feel amply 
repaid for all the time, trouble and expense expended in presenting this work. 


I wish sincerely to thank Miss Mary Baylor for placing at my disposal all the 
books and papers of her distinguished father, Captain G.W. Baylor. And I 
would be an ingrate, indeed, did I fail here to record my obligation to my wife 
without whose inspiration and sympathetic encouragement this book had 
never been written. 


That I might show the training of the typical Texas Ranger, I have ventured to 
include a short biography of my own life up to the time I became a ranger, 
June 1, 1875. 


The greatest shaping force in human life is heredity, and from my father I in- 
herited my love of the open frontier and its life of danger and excitement. 
This inheritance was further strengthened by environment and training, and 
finally led me to embrace the life of the Texas Ranger. My father, James S. 
Gillett, was himself a frontiersman, though born in the quieter, more settled 
east. At a very early age his parents emigrated from his birthplace in Ken- 
tucky and moved to Missouri. 


Here, after a short time, they died and the young orphan lived with a brother- 
in-law. When still quite a youth my father, with three other adventurous Mis- 
sourians, set out on an expedition to Santa Fe, New Mexico. While passing 
through Indian Territory, now the State of Oklahoma, the little party was cap- 
tured by the Osage Indians. Fortunately for the youngsters, their captors did 
them no harm, but turned them loose after two weeks' imprisonment in the 
Indian camp. 
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Despite this first setback my father persevered and reached Santa Fe. Here he 
lived several years and mastered the Spanish language. Not long afterward 
the emigrating fever again caught him up and he journeyed to Van Buren, Ar- 
kansas. While living there he studied law and was admitted to the bar. Shortly 
thereafter he removed to Paris, Texas, from which he was elected to the Texas 
Legislature as representative for Lamar and adjoining counties. 


When Texas entered the Union and brought on the Mexican War with the 
United States, my father enlisted in 1846 and rose to the rank of major. In 
1854 he was Adjutant-General of Texas. Between 1859 and 1860, during the 
governorship of Sam Houston, my father was quartermaster of a battalion of 
rangers, thus making it natural that I should also feel drawn toward this fa- 
mous organization. 


At the beginning of the Civil War my father was beyond military age,—he was 
born in 1810—but as the South became hard pressed for men he enlisted in 
the spring of 1864 and served in Captain Carington's company until the end 
of the war. 


In 1850, a few years before he became Adjutant-General, my father married 
Miss Bettie Harper, then a resident of Washington County, Texas. My 
mother's father, Captain Harper, was a southern planter who emigrated from 
North Carolina between 1846 and 1848, and, settling in Washington County, 
established a Dixie plantation with a hundred slaves. My mother was a highly 
cultivated and refined woman. 


On her marriage she brought several negro servants with her to her new 
home in Austin. Of her union with my father five children were born. The first 
two, both boys, died in infancy. I was the fourth child born to my parents, and 
first saw the light of day in Austin, Texas, on November 4, 1856. An older sis- 
ter, Mary, and a younger, Eva, survived to adulthood. 


At the close of the Civil War my father returned to his family pretty well bro- 
ken in health and probably also in spirit. His slaves were all freed and his land 
holdings, about two hundred acres of cedar land, some five or six miles from 
Austin, and a tract of pine land in Grimes County, Texas, were not very pro- 
ductive. 


There was not much law practice in Austin in the early post-war days, but my 
father set to work resolutely to provide for his family. Though I did not realize 
it then, I now know that he had a hard struggle. I was only eight and a half 
years old when father returned to us from the Confederate Army, but I re- 
member he used to amuse himself by relating to us vivid accounts of his In- 
dian fighting and frontier adventures. What heredity gave me a predilection 
for was strengthened by these narratives, and I early conceived a passionate 
desire to become a frontiersman and live a life of adventure. 


Books in this series based on the account of James Buchanan Gillett: 


Book I TEXAS RANGERS - THE MAKING OF A RANGER 
Book II TEXAS RANGERS - CLASH WITH INDIANS 
Book III TEXAS RANGERS - THE MASON COUNTY WAR 
Book IV TEXAS RANGERS - THE OUTLAW SAM BASS 
Book V TEXAS RANGERS - FIGHT WITH APACHES 
Book VI TEXAS RANGERS - CHIEF VICTORIO 

Book VII TEXAS RANGERS - LAST FIGHT WITH APACHES 
Book VIII TEXAS RANGERS - LAST SCOUTINGS 


Book #3 of 8, Texas Rangers — The Mason County War 


Soon after our return from our first brush with Indians we were introduced to 
yet another phase of ranger activity—the quieting of feuds, for not only were 
the rangers employed in protecting the frontiers against the Indians, but they 
were also frequently called upon to preserve law and order within the towns 
and cities of the state. In those early days men's passions were high and easily 
aroused. In a country where all men went armed, recourse to fire arms was 
frequent, and these feuds sometimes led to active warfare between the adher- 
ents of each party to the great discomfort of the citizens among whom such a 
miniature war was staged. 


Mason and the adjoining county, Gillespie, had been settled by Germans in 
the early history of the state. These settlers were quiet, peaceful and made 
most excellent citizens, loyal to their adopted country and government when 
undisturbed. Most of these Germans engaged in stock raising and were sorely 
tried by the rustlers and Indians that committed many depredations upon 
their cattle. In the latter part of September, 1875, Tim Williamson, a promi- 
nent cattleman living in Mason County, was arrested on a charge of cattle 
theft by John Worley, a deputy sheriff of that county. Previous to that time 
there had been a number of complaints about loss of cattle, and the Germans 
charged that many of their cattle had been stolen and the brands burned. 
Much indignation had been aroused among the stockmen of the county and 
threats of violence against the thieves were common. 


As soon as the news of Williamson's arrest on charge of cattle thieving be- 
came known a large mob formed and set out in pursuit of the deputy sheriff 
and his prisoner. On his way to Mason, Worley was overtaken by this posse. 
When he saw the pursuing men Williamson divined their purpose and begged 
the sheriff to let him run in an effort to save his life. Worley refused and, it is 
said, drew his pistol and deliberately shot Williamson's horse through the 
loin, causing it to fall. 


Mary and Tim Williamson 


Unarmed and unmounted Williamson was killed without a chance to protect 
himself and without any pretense of a trial. After the murder Worley and the 
mob disappeared. 
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Whether or not Williamson was 
guilty of the charge against 
him, he had friends who bit- 
terly resented the deputy sher- 
iff's refusal to allow the mur- 
¢ \dered man a chance for his life 
and his death caused a great 
deal of excitement and bitter 
comment in the county. A man 
named Scott Cooley, an ex- 
ranger of Captain Perry's Com- 
pany "D," was a particular 
friend of Williamson and his 
family. Cooley had quit the 
ranger service at the time of his 
friend's murder and was culti- 
CEE: : vating a farm near Menardville. 
He had oe o a ce man and had made two trips up the trail with 
him. While working with the murdered cattleman Cooley had contracted a 
bad case of typhoid fever and had been nursed back to health by Mrs. 
Williamson's own hands. 


When the news of Tim ey Ser on" 
Williamson's murder reached : / we © te a 4 
Scott Cooley he was muchin- [yf [Ae ee ela ~ 


censed, and vowed vengeance 
against the murderers of his liCreeko 
friend. He left his farm at once 9a 17 
and rode to Mason heavily 
armed. He had worked out a D 
careful plan of his ownl. Stabling 

his horse, he registered at the 
hotel. As he was entirely un- 
known in Mason, Cooley re- 
mained in town several days 
without creating any suspicion. 
He proved himself a good detec- 
tive, and soon discovered that 
the sheriff and his deputy were 
the leaders in the mob that had 3 
killed his friend. Biding his time 
and pursuing his investigations ia 
he soon learned the names of ev- 
ery man in the posse that mur- 
dered Williamson. 
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His information complete, Cooley decided upon action. He mounted his pony 
and rode out to the home of John Worley, the deputy sheriff that had refused 
Williamson a chance to flee for his life. Cooley found Worley engaged in 
cleaning out a well. The avenger dismounted, asked for a drink of water and 
entered into conversation with the unsuspecting man. Finally, as Worley was 
drawing his assistant out of the well, Cooley asked him if his name was John 
Worley. The deputy sheriff replied that it was. Cooley then declared his mis- 
sion and shot the sheriff to death. 


At the first crack of Cooley's pistol Worley let the windlass go, and the man he 
was drawing up out of the well fell back about twenty-five feet into it. Cooley 
deliberately stooped down, cut off both of Worley's ears, put them in his 
pocket, and galloped off. Victim number one was chalked up to Williamson's 
credit. Making a quick ride across Mason County to the western edge of Llano 
County, Cooley waylaid and killed Pete Brader, the second on his list of mob 
members. 


These two murders struck terror into the hearts of nearly every citizen of Ma- 
son County. No one could tell who would be the next victim of the unerring 
aim of Scott Cooley's rifle. The whole county rose up in arms to protect them- 
selves. Terrified lest he be the next victim of the avenger Cooley, the sheriff of 
Mason County promptly left Mason and never returned. Tim Williamson had 
other friends anxious to avenge 
him, and the killing of Brader 
was their rallying signal. John 
and Mose Beard, George Glad- 
den, and John Ringgold (known 
as Johnny Ringo) immediately 
joined Cooley in his work of 
vengeance. The gang rode into 
the town of Mason, and ina 
fight with a posse of citizens, 
killed another man. 


Fearing the outbreak of a real 
feud war in Mason, the Gover- 
nor of Texas ordered Texas 
Rangers Major John B. Jones to 
the relief of the frightened citi- 
zens. The order reached Major 
Jones while he was on his way 
down the line near the head of 
the Guadalupe River. 
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He at once turned his company back, and with a detachment of ten men from 
Company "D" he marched to Mason. Company "A," Major Jones' escort, was 
then commanded by Captain Ira Long, and the thirty men in that company 
and the ten boys of Company "D" gave the major forty men for his relief expe- 
dition. 


Before the rangers could reach 
Mason, the sheriff's party had a 
fight with Cooley's gang down 
on the Llano River and killed 
Mose Beard. On his arrival in 
Mason, Major Jones sent scouts 
in every direction to hunt Coo- 
ley. He kept this up for nearly 
two weeks but without result. 
He finally learned that nearly 
the whole of his command, es- 
pecially the Company "D" boys 
that had ranged with Cooley, 
was in sympathy with the out- 
law and was making no serious 
attempt to locate or imperil 
him. 


It was even charged that some 
of the Company "D" rangers met 
Cooley at night on the outskirts 
of Mason and told him they did 
not care if he killed every d—d 
Dutchman in Mason County 
that formed part of the mob that 
had murdered Williamson. 


Capt Ira Long (1842-1913) 


Major Jones saw he would have to take drastic steps at once. He drew up his 
whole force of forty men and made them an eloquent speech. He said he had 
a special pride in the Frontier Battalion and was making it his life's study and 
that he personally had a kindly feeling for every man in the service. He then 
reminded the men in the most feeling manner of the oath they had taken to 
protect the State of Texas against all her enemies whatsoever,—an oath every 
true man was bound to honor. 
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He declared he knew many of the command had a friendly feeling for Scott 
Cooley, especially those boys who had shared the life of a ranger with him, 
and that he, himself, felt keenly the position in which they were placed. While 
Tim Williamson had met a horrible death at the hands of a relentless mob, 
that did not justify Cooley in killing people in a private war of vengeance in 
defiance of the law and the rangers. As the climax of his speech the major 
said, "Men, I now have a proposition to make to you. If every man here who is 
in sympathy with Scott Cooley and his gang and who does not wish to pursue 
him to the bitter end will step out of ranks I will issue him an honorable dis- 
charge and let him quit the service clean." 


The major paused and about fifteen men stepped to the front. "Gentlemen," 
continued Major Jones, "those who do not avail themselves of this opportu- 
nity I shall expect to use all diligence and strength in helping me to break up 
or capture these violators of the law." 


After the discharge of the Cooley sympathizers, the rangers went to work with 
a new vigor, and finally captured George Gladden and John Ringgold. Glad- 
den was sent to the state penitentiary for twenty-five years, while Ringgold 
received a life sentence. Probably Scott Cooley was informed of Major Jones' 
appeal to the rangers, for he became less active around Mason after this. John 
Beard, it was reported, skipped Texas and went to Arizona. 


Soon after Cooley killed John Worley, Norman Rodgers got permission from 
Captain Roberts to ride over to Joe Franks' cow outfit to exchange his horse 
for a better one. When Rodgers rode into the cowboy camp he noticed a man 
resting under a tree near the fire. The stranger called one of the cowboys and 
asked him who Norman was. As Rodgers left camp this man followed him and 
asked if he were one of Roberts’ rangers and if he knew "Major" Reynolds. 
Rodgers replied that he knew Reynolds very well. 


The man then declared he was Scott Cooley and, reaching into his pocket, he 
pulled out John Worley's ears. 


"You take these ears to 'Major' Reynolds with my compliments, but don't you 
tell anybody you saw me." 


Rodgers duly delivered the ears and Reynolds cautioned him to say nothing 
about them. Forty years afterward, at an old settlers reunion in Sweetwater, 
Texas Norman Rodgers mentioned this incident in a speech—he had kept his 
promise to Cooley and Reynolds all those years. Having lost his friends and 
his sympathizers in the rangers, Cooley returned to Blanco County, where he 
had formerly lived. Here he was stricken with brain fever, and though ten- 
derly nursed, shielded by his friends, he died without ever being brought to 
trial for his killings. This ended the Mason County War, but before the feud 
died some ten or twelve men were killed and a race war narrowly averted. 


MORE DESPERADOES ARRESTED. 


The Rangers Doing Good Work. ~ 


John ' Ringo, 
Neai Cala 
Jalil. 


George Giadden and 
in the ‘Trevis Connty 


On Sunday three desperadoes, men who 
have been a terror in the counties of Macon, 
Llano, Burnet, Lampasas, etc., were 
brought to Austin and lodged in the new 
jail. Their names are given in the heading 
above. Cain was-arrested last Thursday in 
Palestine by Sheriff Strickland, of Burnet, 
while he* was on his way to Kentucicy. 
Sheriff Strickland passed through this city 
the other day and was cautioned by Capt. 
Sparks to be on the lookout for Cain, with 
whom he was ecquainted, and fortunately 
he happened to ineet him at the railroad 
depot in Palestine and the arrest was made. 
Cain is the man Capt. Sparks and his ran- 
gers were after when they arrested Scewart 
and Billy Thompson near this city a few 
days ago. Jolin Ringo is the party who was 
taken from the Lampasas jail last May by 
about forty armed men. He had been con. 
victed of threatening the life of Sheriff J. 
J. Strickland, of Burnet, and was regarded 
as one of the most desperate men in the 
frontier counties. . Gladden has been in- 
dicted in Llano county for the murder of 
Peter Bader, and five capiases, charging 
him with theft, have also been issued 
for his arrest. These men ~ were 
arrested last Tuesday at Moscley’s ranch, 
in the western portion of Liasno courty, 
by Sergeant Robinson, commanding a de- 
tachment of seven men of Company C, 
Texas rangers, assisted by Sheriff Bosarth, 
of Liano, and six men. he ‘rangers and 
the sheriff and h:s party left camp Monday 
night, rode to within « short distance of 
Moseley’s ranch and put up for the night. 
In the morning they surrounded the house 
and closed iu on it, but did-not find their 
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in the western portion of Liano courty, 
by Sergeant Robinson, commanding a de- 
tachment of seven men of Company C, 
Texas rangers, assisted by Sheriff Bosarth, 
of Liano, and six men. ‘The ‘rangers and 
the sheriff and h:s party left camp Monday 
night, rode to within « short distance of 
Moseley’s ranch and put up for the night. 
In the morning they surrounded the house 
and closed ju on it, but did not find their 
men, They then retired a few bundred 
yards and put out pickets. Later in the 
morning Gladden and Ringo arrived and 
were arrested. Oae of the men attempted 
to escape arrest by flight, but chase was 
given and he was soon captured, one of the 
ranyers firing one shot.~ All three of these 
prisoners are to be held in the Austin jail 
until the courts convene in the respective 
counties where they are to be tried for the 
rimes committed. 

Major Jones’s command and Capt. Mc- 
elly’s company are doing good work, and 
st ridding the coun'ry of desperate, law- 
ess Characters. Perhaps they have not 
brought less than fifty desperadoes and 
stock thieves to yricf im the Jast three 
months, and perhaps they have frightened 
as many more out of the country. The, 
people and the press sustain them, dnd call 
loudly on all officials to co-operate zealously 
and fearlessly in waging a war upon all di:- 
regerders of law and disturbers of peace 
and government. The cloud of terrorism 
thut has so long hung over this State is 
breaking, and the bright sunlight of peace 
and protection, law and order, seems near 
at hand. 

City Election feiurns, 

First Ward—Tilden, 52; 
Jones, 75; Giddings, 37, 

Second Ward—Tilden, 150; Hayes, 37; 
Giddings, 131; Jones, 51. 

Third Ward—Tilden, 154; Hayes, 112; 
Giddings, 143; Joncs, 99. . 
Fourth Ward—tTilden, 75; 
Giddings, 65: 


Hayes, 70; 


Hayes, 31; 
Jones. 38: Tilden’s maior- 


The Weekly Democratic Statesman. [Austin] November 09, 1876 


CooLEY AND Rinecotp.—On Sunday 
morning the STATESMAN announced that 
Scott Cooley and John Ringgold, two of 
the Mason county desperadoes, had been 
arrested and placed in the Burnet jail, 
which was under a heavy guard to prevent 
the release of the prisoners by an armed 
body of men. that were dashing about the 
town. -On Sunday deputy sheriff Strick- 
land, accompanied by about ten or twelve 
men, brought the prisoners to this city for 
safe keeping until the meeting of the Bur- 
net district court on the fourth Monday in 
this month. Arriving in the city the whole 
party stopped at Salge’s snack house for 
lunch, and while there a large concourse of 
people gathered to see the two men who 
have in the past few months, with ovhers, 
been ‘ton the rampage” in the counties of 
Mason and Burnet. The prisoners were 
apparently cool and reserved, and chatted 
as freely as any of the guard, and each rec- 
ognized a person or two in the’ crowd. 
Cooley, who is ssid to have been a very 
quiet man until about a year ago, is a short 
solid man, about twenty-eight years old, 
and looks like he might have some Chero- 
kee blood in him. He is charged with 
having killed deputy sheriff John A. Whor- 
lie, of Mason county, and it is said that 
after killing him he also took his scalp off 
Ringgold, who is taller and perhaps older 
than Cooley, is suid to have taken an active 
parvim-the Mason county war, and -he and 
Cooley are charged with having threatened 
the lives of Sheriff Clymer, of Mason, and 
his deputy, Strickland. The prisoners are 
now in the Travis county jail, abd the 
guard left for home yesterday. 


Weekly Democratic Statesman Jan 6, 1876 
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CaMIe 4UG DEAL SCENE 10 Lue trageay, 400nt 
the Ipat of July a party of the Willow creek 
ple were out hunting stock, whén’ they 
ae ere fired upon by some unknown parties 
which” tdedived. in the killing of, Henry 
‘Doell and the wounding of another man, 
This was charged upon the friends of Wil- 
liamson, led by one Scott Cooley. » 
is & Very ——— “When'a boy he was 
cared for-by Williamson, to whom he-was 
much attached, and whose death he 
poses to avenge with the blood of all those 
he thinks chad a hand in the business. Next |’ 
‘was the killmg and scal 
Sheriff Wobrie by Cooley. 
murder of noe - Ge some of pom 


cree party, s set ot 
met Sheriff Clark, 


a S or pec tir their. rear 
; py about d whieh mente 
t ensued ich. fg 


eee ATE 


=e Beard and Gladdemin thisan 
t, and: — Taw ext killed by, 

“p was next 
killed in tha Weed oF of Ready y the: ‘same 
parties. Thus’ stands’ the igs the 
present times: No arrests bave!:been made, 
and every ‘nan about Mason is afraid to | 
his mouth pe w, rey, pr the ot , Neg hbors 
areafraid 0 pet other, and ill not wratel 
the, road in L vompany with any: pera “Lieu- 
berts-may succeed in 


Weekly Democratic Statesman Oct 21, 1875 
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Book #3 of 8 Chapter II 
MAJOR JONES AND HIS ESCORT 


Despite their usefulness in protecting the frontiers and in maintaining law 
and order, the Texas Rangers have always had to fight more or less strenu- 
ously to obtain the necessary appropriation for their annual maintenance 
from the State Legislature. Whenever the appropriation is small there is but 
one remedy,—reduce the personnel of each company to the lowest limits pos- 
sible. In the fall of 1875 the Adjutant-General notified the captains all along 
the line to reduce their companies to twenty men each for the winter at the 
end of the current quarter. As the day for reduction arrived there were some 
anxious moments among the men of Company "D" as no one knew just who 
was to be retained in the service. 


On December 1st Captain Roberts formed the command in line and explained 
it was his sad duty to reduce the company to twenty men, and announced that 
the orderly sergeant would read the names of those to be retained in the com- 
pany. The sergeant then stepped forward and began to read. First Sergeant 
Plunk Murray, Second Sergeant James Hawkins, First Corporal Lam Seiker, 
Second Corporal Tom Griffin, and Privates Charles Nevill, Tom Gillespie, 
Nick Donley, Jim Trout, Henry Maltimore, Kit Maltimore, Jack Martin, W.T. 
Clements, Ed Seiker, Andy Wilson, J.W. Bell, Norman Rodgers, Dock Long, 
Tom Mead, Frank Hill, and Jim Gillett were the lucky ones to be retained in 
the command. The remainder of the company was thereupon discharged. My 
relief may be imagined when my name was read out, for I had learned to love 
the ranger life and was loth to quit it. 


After reduction we went into winter camp in a bend of the San Saba River 
about three miles east of Menardville. In the river bottom was plenty of good 
timber, so each mess of five men built a log cabin, sixteen to eighteen feet 
square, for their occupancy. These cabins, each with a chimney and a fire- 
place, formed the western side of our horse corral and made most comfort- 
able winter abodes. 
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During the winter the boys played many tricks upon each other, for there 
were no Indian raids during the time we were in this winter camp. One of the 
favorite stunts was to extract the bullet from a cartridge, take out the powder 
and wrap it in a rag, and then, while the inmates of a given cabin would be 
quietly smoking or reading or talking around their fire, climb upon the roof 
and drop the rag down the chimney. When the powder exploded in the fire 
the surprised rangers would fall backward off their benches,—to the huge glee 
of the prank player. At other times a couple of rangers would post themselves 
outside a neighbor's cabin and begin to yell, "Fire! Fire!!" at the top of their 
lungs. If the cabin owners did not stand in the doorway to protect it all the 
rangers in camp would rush up and throw bedding, cooking utensils, saddles 
and bridles, guns and pistols outside as quickly as they could. In a jiffy the 
cabin would be cleaned out and the victims of the joke would have to lug all 
their belongings back in again. 


But not all our time was spent in practical joking. There were many rangers of 
a studious mind, and during the long winter evenings they pored over their 
books. Several of our boys, by their study here and at other leisure hours, 
qualified themselves for doctors, lawyers, and professional callings. And there 
were several writers in camp that contributed more or less regularly to the 
magazines and newspapers. 


One of the rangers, Nick Donley, was a baker by trade, and he soon built a 
Dutch oven and made bread for the rangers. We pooled our flour and had 
fresh, warm bread every morning. This was so good and we ate so much of it 
that our allowance of flour would not last for the period issued, and Captain 
Roberts was compelled to order the bake oven torn down. Thereafter the boys 
baked their own bread and the flour lasted. 


Some of the rangers had captured young bear cubs, and we had them in camp 
with us as pets. They grew rapidly and were soon big fellows and immensely 
popular with the boys. Sometimes a bear would break loose from its chain, 
and then all of us would turn out to hunt the escaped pet. Most often we 
would soon find him seated in a tree which he had climbed as soon as he had 
broken his shackles. 


And I cannot here forbear mentioning the useful little pack mules that served 
the rangers so long and so well. When the battalion was formed in 1874 a 
number of little broncho mules were secured for packing. They soon learned 
what was expected of them and followed the rangers like dogs. Carrying a 
weight of one hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds, they would follow a 
scout of rangers on the dead run right into the midst of the hottest fight with 
Indians or desperadoes. They seemed to take as much interest in such an en- 
gagement as the rangers themselves. 
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Old Monk, The Texas Ranger Mule 


(From texasranger.org) A few things remained constant during the quarter 
century, and one of the features of camp life has received little mention over 
the years. Much has been written about the celebrated Ranger horses, but 
each company also had a few mules for hauling the company wagon or for use 
as pack animals on long scouts. A tribute to the Ranger mules is overdue. 


The mules, carefully selected and smaller than most of their breed, had im- 
pressive endurance and made possible the long scouts that became a Ranger 
trademark. They kept up with the horses and charged along with the unit in a 
fight. The Rangers swore the animals knew what was happening and enjoyed 
the battle. At least one was killed in action, and many others were cut free and 
lost. 


Brave as they were, the feature that most impressed those who wrote about 
the mules was their sense of the ludicrous. They were animal comedians 
which, unless confined, wandered through the camps taking food from the 
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Rangers. They delighted in frightening wagon trains by spooking other mules 
or horses hauling freight. Once, in Austin, a Ranger mule got loose and wan- 
dered about the streets until it ran into one of the new mule-drawn trolley 
cars; the Ranger mule charged the other mule which bolted and jerked the 
trolley from the tracks. 


On scouts the little mules were laden with everything from Dutch ovens to 
ammunition boxes, frying pans, coffee pots, canned food, and forage, most of 
which made a terrific racket startling to other animals. The mules seemed to 
be aware of their ability to instill fear and would charge other animals to 
cause confusion. Orders finally had to be issued to keep the mules out of set- 
tlements and towns and away from road traffic. The mules' antics and abili- 
ties didn't change over the years; Gillett wrote about their antics in the 
1870s, Ira Aten told the same wild tales in the 1880s, and even in the late 
1890s Paine described [William J.] McDonalds mules and the wild charges. 


So, after all their years of service, a belated tribute is hereby extended to the 
Ranger mules, essential features of camp and field who knew little of the law 
but understood duty. 


These little pack animals had as much curiosity as a child or a pet coon. In 
traveling along a road they sometimes met a bunch of horses or several 
campers along the highway. Immediately they would run over for a brief visit 
with the strangers and when the rangers had gone on a thousand yards or 
more would scamper up to us as fast as they could run. Later, when the 
rangers drew in from the frontier and scouted in a more thickly settled coun- 
try the mules with their packs would march right up to strange horses and 
frighten them out of their wits. Once, in Austin, one of our mules calmly trot- 
ted up to a mule that was pulling a street car. As the pack burro would not 
give right of way the street car mule shied to one side and pulled its con- 
veyance completely off the track to the surprise of its driver. The tiny animals 
pulled off several stunts like this and caused so much complaint that Adju- 
tant-General Jones issued an order for all rangers to catch and lead their pack 
mules when passing through a town. 


As soon as we were located in the new camp, Privates Nevill, Bell and Seiker 
obtained permission from Captain Roberts to visit Austin to buy a case of ten 
Winchesters. Up to this time the company was armed with a .50 caliber 
Sharps carbine. These guns would heat easily and thus were very inaccurate 
shooters. The state furnished this weapon to its rangers at a cost of $17.50, 
and at that time furnished no other class of gun. The new center fire 1873 
model Winchester had just appeared on the market and sold at $50 for the ri- 
fle and $40 for the carbine. A ranger who wanted a Winchester had to pay for 
it out of his own pocket and supply his own ammunition as well, for the State 
of Texas only furnished cartridges for the Sharps gun. 
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However, ten men in Company "D," myself included, were willing to pay the 
price to have a superior arm. I got carbine number 13,401, and for the next six 
years of my ranger career I never used any other weapon. I have killed almost 
every kind of game that is found in Texas, from the biggest old bull buffalo to 
a fox squirrel with this little .44 Winchester. Today I still preserve it as a 
prized memento of the past. 


1873 Winchester owned by Gillett — Texas Rangers Hall Of Fame 


(Note from texasrangers.org) The provenance of this rifle is impeccable. In 
his memoir, Six Years With The Texas Rangers, Gillett not only tells the story 
of receiving permission to go into Austin with a group of companions to pur- 
chase a case of ten Winchesters, but also specifically identifies the rifle by its 
serial number. 


He carried it for the rest of his service with the Rangers and it remained a fa- 
vorite hunting rifle for many years afterwards. He is known to have killed two 
men with it, one a wanted murderer, the other an Apache warrior. 
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Gillett mentioned the rifle in his memoirs, noting that he bought it in Austin 
in 1875 and used it throughout his Ranger service. He likely bought the 
Sheffield Bowie knife at the same time. His Ranger Company saw numerous 
confrontations with Kiowa, Comanche and Apache tribes along the frontier. 
The arrows were later given to him by Herman Lehmann, a white captive of 
the Apaches in Texas in the 1870s. 


The Winchester Model 1873 lever-action was one of the most popular rifles 
produced by the company, sometimes referred to as "the gun that won the 
West". The rifle was chambered for the new .44-40 centerfire cartridge, which 
quickly became the most widely used cartridge in America. Even as subse- 
quent rifle models were introduced, the popularity of the Model 1873 re- 
mained high and over 720,000 were produced between 1873 until 1919. 


The boys were all anxious to try their new guns, and as Christmas approached 
we decided to have a real Yule-tide dinner. Ed Seiker and myself visited a big 
turkey roost on the head of Elm Creek and killed seven big wild turkeys, and 
on our return Seiker bagged a fine buck deer. J.W. Bell hunted on the San 
Saba and brought in six or eight wild geese and about a dozen mallard ducks. 
Donley, the baker, cooked up the pies, while Mrs. Roberts, wife of the captain, 
furnished the fruit-cake. 


Some of the boys made egg-nog, and altogether we had the finest Christmas 
dinner that ever graced the boards of a ranger camp. The little frontier village 
of Menardville was not far away, and most of the rangers visited it during 
Christmas week for the dancing. Jack Martin once remarked to Mrs. Roberts 
that there was very little society about a ranger camp. She told the joke on 
him and thereafter as long as he lived he was known as "Society Jack." 


During the winter we laid out a race course and had much sport with our 
horses. But there was work as well as play that winter. Though Captain 
Roberts kept scouts in the field during the entire winter they never discovered 
any Indian trails. The rangers had not yet turned their attention to outlaws, 
so we were not burdened with chained prisoners as we were in after years. 
This winter camp on the San Saba was the most pleasant time in my service 
with the rangers. 


The first week in April, 1876, we moved out of our winter quarters to a camp 
some six or seven miles above Menardville and located in a pecan grove on 
the banks of the San Saba. We were all glad to get into our tents again after 
four months spent in log cabins. I remember our first night at the new camp. 
The boys set out some hooks and caught four or five big yellow catfish weigh- 
ing twenty-five or thirty pounds each—enough fish to last the twenty men sev- 
eral days. 
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As the spring opened, Captain Roberts began sending out scouts to cut signs 
for Indians. I remember I was detailed on a scout that was commanded by a 
non-commissioned officer. We were ordered to scout as far north as the union 
of the Concho and Colorado Rivers. After crossing the Brady Mountains we 
struck a trail of Indians going out. The Indians had probably been raiding in 
San Saba or McCulloch Counties. Their trail led west as straight to San Angelo 
as a bird could fly. Though the Indians were not numerous and had only a few 
horses, the trail was easily followed. As well as we could judge the Indians had 
passed on a few days before we discovered their sign. We found where they 
had stolen some horses, for we picked up several pairs of hobbles that had 
been cut in two and left where they got the horses. At that time there were 
several big cattle ranches in the Fort Concho country, and in going to and 
from water the cattle entirely obliterated the trail. We worked hard two days 
trying to find it and then gave up the hunt. We needed the genius of Captain 
Roberts to help us out that time. 


On June 1, 1876, the company 
was increased to forty men. 


TEXAS RANGER Some of the boys that had quit 


at Mason the fall before now re- 
N. 0. RB E Y "| @ L D S entered the service. Especially 
do I remember that Nelson Or- 
— T HE INTREPID {celus "Mage" Reynolds enlisted 
. with Company "D" once more. 


During the summer of 1876, 
Major Jones planned a big scout 
out on the Pecos to strike the Li- 
pans and Kickapoos a blow be- 
fore they began raiding the 
white settlements. This scout 
started from Company "D" in 
July. The major drafted about 
' twenty men from my company, 

, Mil his whole escort Company "A" 


Kerr County. Here he drafted 
part of Captain Coldwell's Com- 
}pany "F," making his force total 
about seventy men with three 
wagons and about twenty pack 
__|mules. 
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The column traveled down the Nueces, then by Fort Clark up the Devil's River 
to Beaver Lake. Here Captain Ira Long with twenty men and the wagon train 
was sent up the San Antonio and El Paso road to old Fort Lancaster on the 
Pecos, where he was to await the arrival of Major Jones with the main force. 


Morning light reflects off the 
limestone ruins of Fort Lancas- 
ter in Crockett County. The post 
housed only infantry companies 
made up largely of Irish and 
German immigrants; average 
size of the garrison in the 1850s (game 
was about 140 men. Photo cour- = 
tesy of Texas Parks and Wildlife | ~ 
Department. 


From Beaver Lake, the major 
with fifty men and the twenty 
pack mules turned southwest 
and traveled down Johnston's 
Run to the Shafer Crossing on 
the Pecos. From this crossing we 
scouted up the Pecos to the 
mouth of Independence Creek. [i 
The country through this section 
was very rough but very beauti- 
ful. We saw several old aban- J 
doned Indian camps, especially } 
at the mouth of the creek. Here 
we found the pits and the scaf- 
folds upon which the Indians i 
had dried their meat, also evidence that many deer hide had eed dressed and 
made into buckskin. Bows and arrows had also been manufactured in these 
camps. From this section the Indians had been gone probably a month or 
more. 


After ten days of scouting we joined Captain Long at Fort Lancaster and 
marched up Live Oak Creek to its head. Here we prepared to cross that big 
stretch of table land between the Pecos and the head waters of the South Con- 
cho. We filled what barrels we had with water, topped out from the creek— 
and made about ten miles into the plains by night and made a dry camp. We 
got an early start next day and traveled until night without finding water. The 
stock suffered greatly from thirst and the men had only a little water in their 
canteens. All the land ponds had been dry two weeks or more, and I saw 
twelve head of buffalo that had bogged and died in one of them. 
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Here we found an old abandoned Indian camp, where the Indians had 
dressed many antelope hides. At one old bent mesquite tree the antelope hair 
was a foot deep, with thirty or forty skulls scattered about. 


By the second morning both men and horses were suffering a great deal from 
thirst, and Major Jones gave orders to begin march at 4 a.m. We got away on 
time and reached water on the South Concho at 2 p.m., the third day out from 
Live Oak Creek. As soon as we got near the water we found a number of strag- 
gling buffalo, and killed two, thus securing a supply of fresh meat. We camped 
two days at this water and then marched back to Company "D" by easy stages. 
Here Major Jones turned back up the line with his escort after being out on 
this scout about a month. 


On his return toward the Rio Grande, Major Jones reached Company "D" the 
last week in August and camped with us until September 1st, the end of the 
fiscal year for the rangers. On this date many men would quit service to retire 
to private life, while some would join other companies and new recruits be 
sworn into the service. This reorganization usually required two or three days. 


Nearly every ranger in the battalion was anxious to be at some time a member 
of Major Jones' escort company. The escort company was not assigned a sta- 
tionary post nor did it endeavor to cover a given strip of territory. Its most im- 
portant duty was to escort the major on his periodic journeys of inspection to 
the other companies along the line. The escort always wintered in the south 
and made about four yearly tours of the frontier from company to company, 
taking part in such scouts as the major might select and being assigned to 
such extraordinary duty as might arise. 


In 1874, when the Frontier Battalion was first formed, Major Jones recruited 
his escort from a detail of five men from each of the other companies. How- 
ever, in practice, this led to some confusion and envy in the commands, so 
Major Jones found it expedient to have a regular escort company, so he se- 
lected Company "A" for that purpose. This remained his escort until he was 
promoted to Adjutant-General. 


In September, 1876, there were several vacancies in Major Jones' escort, and 
several old Company "D" boys, among them "Mage" Reynolds, Charles Nevill, 
Jack Martin, Bill Clements, and Tom Gillespie, wished to enlist in Company 
"A." They wanted me to go with them, but I hesitated to leave Captain 
Roberts. My friends then explained that we could see a lot more country on 
the escort than we could in a stationary company; that we would probably be 
stationed down on the Rio Grande that winter, and going up the line in the 
spring would see thousands of buffalo. This buffalo proposition caught me, 
and I went with the boys. After fifteen months' ranging with Captain Roberts 
I now joined Company "A." 
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Early in September Major Jones marched his escort down to within five or six 
miles of San Antonio and camped us on the Salado while he went in to Austin. 
By the first of October he was back in camp and started up the line on his last 
visit to the different companies before winter set in. 


At that time Major John B. Jones was a small man, probably not more than 
five feet seven inches tall and weighed about one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds. He had very dark hair and eyes and a heavy dark moustache. He was 
quick in action, though small in stature, and was an excellent horseman, rid- 
ing very erect in the saddle. 


The major was born in Fairfield District, South Carolina, in 1834, but emi- 
grated to Texas with his father when he was only four years old. He was 
prominent in Texas state affairs from a very early age and served gallantly 
with the Confederate Army during the Civil War. On the accession of Gover- 
nor Coke in 1874 he was appointed to command the Frontier Battalion of six 
companies of Texas Rangers. From his appointment until his death in Austin 
in 1881, Major Jones was constantly engaged in repulsing bloody raids of In- 
dians, rounding up outlaws and making Texas secure and safe for the indus- 
trious and peaceful citizen. In this work his wonderful tact, judgment, cool- 
ness and courage found ample scope. 


From the organization of the battalion in 1874 until Major Jones was made 
Adjutant-General, Dr. Nicholson was always with him. The doctor was a 
quaint old bachelor who loved his toddy. The boys would sometimes get him 
as full as a goose, and the major would give the doctor some vicious looks at 
such times. Dr. Nicholson was a great favorite with all the men, and it is said 
he knew every good place for buttermilk, butter, milk, and eggs from Rio 
Grande City to Red River, a trifling distance of eight hundred miles. The doc- 
tor always messed with Major Jones, and, mounted on a fine horse, traveled 
by his side. I don't think Dr. Nicholson ever issued a handful of pills to the 
boys during the year—he was just with us in case he was needed. When the 
escort was disbanded he retired to private life at Del Rio, Texas, and finally 
died there. 
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This inspection tour was a wonderful experience for me. The weather was 
cool and bracing, and the horses had had a month's rest. We had with us a 
quartet of musicians, among them a violinist, a guitar player and a banjo 
picker, and after the day's march the players would often gather around the 
camp fire and give us a concert. The major would frequently walk down and 
listen to the music. 


Nor was music our only amusement. Major Jones had provided his escort 
with a fish seine, and when we were camped on a big creek or river the boys 
would unroll the net, make a haul and sometimes catch enough fish to supply 
the thirty men several days. 


When recruited to its full strength Company "A" consisted of a captain, or- 
derly sergeant, second sergeant, first and second corporals, and twenty-six 
privates. Two four-mule wagons hauled the camp equipage, rations for the 
men and grain for the horses. One fight wagon drawn by two mules and 
driven by George, the negro cook, carried the mess outfit, bedding, tent, etc., 
of Major Jones and Dr. Nicholson. 


Each morning at roll call the orderly sergeant detailed a guard of nine men 
and one non-commissioned officer to guard for twenty-four hours. When 
ready to begin our day's journey the company was formed in line and the men 
counted off by fours. On the march Major Jones and Dr. Nicholson rode in 
front, followed by the captain of the company, the orderly sergeant and the 
men in double file. Following these came the wagons. 


An advance guard of two men preceded the column about one-half mile. Four 
men, known as flankers, two on each side of the company, paralleled the col- 
umn at a distance of one-half to one mile, depending on the nature of the 
country. In a rough, wooded section the flankers traveled close in, but in an 
open country they sometimes spread out quite a distance. The non-commis- 
sioned officer with the remaining guard covered the rear and brought up the 
pack mules. Thus protected it was almost impossible for the command to be 
surprised by Indians. 


At one time Major Jones had with him two Tonkawa Indians as guides. For 
protection this tribe lived near Fort Griffin, a large military post. One of these 
old braves known as Jim had been given an old worn out army coat with the 
shoulder straps of a general upon it. Jim wore this coat tightly buttoned up 
and marched at the head of the column with as much dignity and importance 
as a general-in-chief. His companion wore a high crowned beaver stove-pipe 
hat with the top gone, and carried an old umbrella that someone had given 
him. Fitted out in this ridiculous and unique manner he marched for days 
with the umbrella over him. Think of an Indian shading himself from the sun! 
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(Note) Tonkawa Indians, 1898. In historic times, they lived in central Texas 
in the Round Rock/Temple/Waco area and for a long time it was believed 
that their ancestral origins were in that same part of Texas, but it is now be- 
lieved that as of about 1600 AD they were located in what is now northeastern 
Oklahoma. By 1700, the stronger and more aggressive Apache had pushed the 
Tonkawa south to the Red River. 


The Tonkawa assisted Makensie and others in trackimg Comanche and Kiowa 
renegades. If caught by their advisaries they were taken out unmercifully. 
Tonkawa Falls near present day Crawford, Texas is named for them and their 
camps are mentioned in diaries of the locals. They were Plains Indians but 
also carried sedentary roots. 


Major Jones never paid much attention to these Indians unless he wished to 
inquire the lay of the country or the distance to some water hole. They did 
pretty much as they pleased, sometimes riding in front with the major, some- 
times with the guard and at others with the men. These old Indians were a 
constant source of amusement to the boys. Jim and his pal were good hunters 
but as lazy as could be. They got into the habit of killing a buffalo late in the 
evening when they knew it was almost time to pitch camp, cutting out just 
enough meat for themselves and letting the remainder go to waste. 
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The major told these lazy-bones when they killed a buffalo he wanted to know 
of it so he could secure the meat for the company. The Tonks paid no atten- 
tion to this request and late one evening came into camp with five or six 
pounds of buffalo meat. The orderly sergeant spied them, so he walked over 
to Major Jones and said, "Major, those two old Tonkawas are back in camp 
with just enough meat for themselves.” 


"Sergeant, you get a pack mule, take a file of men with you and make those 
Indians saddle their horses and go with you to get that buffalo," the major 
commanded, determined that his order should be obeyed by the Indians. The 
sergeant went to the Indians, who were busy about the fire roasting their 
meat, and told them what the major had said. Jim declared that he was tired 
and did not wish to go. The non-commissioned officer replied that that made 
no difference and commanded him and his pal to get their ponies and lead the 
way to the dead buffalo. "Maybe so ten miles to buffalo," protested Jim, trying 
to avoid going. 


The sergeant knew they were lying, for of all the Indians that ever inhabited 
Texas the Tonkawas were the biggest cowards. Just mention the Comanches 
or Kiowas to them and they would have a chill. It was well known that the 
Tonks would not venture very far away from the protection of the rangers for 
fear of being killed by their enemies. As soon as they knew they had to do as 
ordered, they mounted their ponies and led the sergeant over a little hill, and 
in a valley not more than half a mile from camp, was the fine, fat buffalo the 
Indians had killed. The animal was soon skinned and brought into camp, 
where all had plenty of fresh meat. 


These Tonks were as simple as children and as suspicious as negroes. The 
weather had been hot and dry for several days. Old Jim thereupon killed 
some hawks with his bow and arrows, plaited the long tail and wing feathers 
into his pony's mane and tail, and said it would make "heap rain." Sure 
enough, in three or four days a hard thunder shower came up and thoroughly 
wet everybody on the march. Jim, with only his old officer's coat for protec- 
tion, was drenched to the skin, and his pony looked like a drowned rat. The 
wood, grass, everything was wet. Jim stood by, shivering with the cold and 
watched the boys use up almost their last match trying to make a fire. Sud- 
denly, with a look of disgust, he ran up to his horse, which was standing near, 
and plucked every hawk feather out of the animal's tail and mane and, throw- 
ing them on the ground, stamped upon them violently as if that would stop 
the rain. After the escort had crossed the Colorado River on its way north- 
ward we found an advance guard of buffalo on its way south, and it was an 
easy matter to keep the company in fresh meat. We spent about one week 
with Company "B" on the upper Brazos, then turned south again to make our 
winter camp near Old Frio Town in Frio County. It was November now and 
freezing hard every night. 
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(Note) At a site chosen for its low water crossing of the Frio River, Frio City 
(Old frio Town)was established in 1871 by A. L. Odin. The courthouse, the jail 
and the post office were completed in 1872. An outpost of civilization, which 
would occasionally serve as a refuge for people seeking safety from Comanche 
raids, Frio City is said to have been the site of such notable passersby as Juan 
Ugalde (Uvalde’s namesake), Santa Anna, and General Woll. Texas Rangers 
were often called in to solve Indian problems, the last incident of which oc- 
curred in 1887. 


The last guard would call the camp early, so we generally had breakfast and 
were ready to move southward by daylight. We did not stop a single time for 
dinner on this return trip, just traveled at a steady gait all day long without 
dinner until nearly night. We all wondered why we marched the live-long day 
without dinner, but it was not until many years afterward when I became a 
Mason that I learned the reason for our forced marches. Major Jones was in 
line to be made Most Worshipful Grand Master of Masons in Texas and he 
had to be in Houston on the first Tuesday in December for the annual meet- 
ing of the Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of Texas. If there were other Masons 
in the company besides Major Jones I never knew it. At this time we had for 
commander of the escort, Lieutenant Benton. He was in bad health and rode 
most of the way back in one of the wagons. 


On arriving at the end of the line he tendered his resignation and was suc- 
ceeded by Captain Neal Coldwell. The company camped for the winter on Elm 
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Creek, three miles southwest of Old Frio Town. Captain Neal Coldwell was 
born in Dade County, Missouri, in May, 1844, and served gallantly through- 
out the Civil War in the Thirty-second Regiment, Texas Cavalry, commanded 
by Col. W.P. Woods. At the organization of the Frontier Battalion in 1874, 
Neal Coldwell was commissioned captain of Company "F." 


It is difficult, in 
a single sketch, 
to do Captain 
Coldwell justice 
or convey any 
correct idea of 
what he accom- 
plished as a 
Texas Ranger. 
The station of 
Company "F," 
the southern- 
most company 
of the line, was 
the most unfa- 
vorable that 
could well be 
given him. His 
scouting 
grounds were 
the head of the 
Guadalupe, 
Nueces, Llanos, 
and Devil's 
Rivers—the 
roughest and 
most difficult 
part of South 
Texas in which 
to pursue Indi- 
ans, yet he held 
them in check 
and finally 
drove them out 
of that part of 
the state. Early Texas Ranger Captain Neal Coldwell was a Civil War veteran 
who went on to command the Frontier Battalion’s Company F, based in 
Mountain Home, battling Indians and dangerous outlaws as far away as the 
Rio Grande River. 
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Book #3 of 8 Chapter III 
THE HORRELL-HIGGINS FEUD 


By the end of the year 1876 the Indians had been pretty well pushed back off 
the frontier, so that there were very few fights with the Indians after 1877. 
From the spring of 1877 onward the rangers were transformed into what 
might properly be called mounted state police, and accordingly turned their 
attention to ridding the frontier of the outlaws that infested nearly every part 
of Texas. During the winter of 1876-77 Captain Neal Coldwell broke up a band 
of thieves that was operating in the northwestern part of Atascosa County. I 
remember helping him capture a man named Wolf. He was wanted for mur- 
der, and we made several scouts after him before we succeeded in landing 
him safely in irons. 


In April, 1877, Major Jones reached Coldwell's company and at once made ar- 
rangements to march up the line on a visit of inspection. When the major 
reached the headwaters of the South Llano River he halted his escort and de- 
tailed several small scouting parties of five or six men, each with orders to ar- 
rest every man that could not give a good account of himself. One scout was 
sent down the South Llano, a second down Johnson's Fork, while a third was 
ordered over the divide with instructions to hit the head of the North Llano 
and sweep down that river,—all three parties to rejoin Major Jones and the 
main escort near where Junction City now stands. In these outlaw raids some 
fifty or sixty men were arrested and brought in. Many of the suspects were re- 
leased upon examination, but I remember one scout brought in two escaped 
convicts who had been captured up on Copperas Creek. We bagged several 
men wanted for murder and some horse and cattle thieves. Old Kimble 
County never had such a clean-up of bandits in her history. 


While these prisoners were being held in camp other scouts were sent out in 
the northern part of the county with orders to sweep Bear Creek, Gentry, Red 
Creek, Big and Little Saline, to cross the San Saba River in Menard County 
and sweep up that stream from old Peg Leg Station to Menard. Many more 
suspects were caught in this haul. 
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With a party of scouts I was detailed on a mission to Fort McKavett, at that 
time one of the big military posts on the frontier. Many hard characters and 
gamblers gathered about these posts to fleece the soldiers out of their easy- 
made money. We made several arrests here, and camped for noon one mile 
below the government post on the San Saba River. During the dinner hour my 
horse, a gray, in lying down to wallow, rolled on some broken beer bottles and 
cut his back so badly that he was unfit for use for some time. When the escort 
moved north I was left with old Company "D" until the return of Company 
"A" on its return march some six weeks later. I thereby missed some of the ex- 
citing scouts that took place on the march north. 


When Major Jones reached Coleman City he found orders from Governor 
Coke to send a scout of rangers to Lampasas County to help the civil authori- 
ties suppress a war known as the Horrell-Higgins feud. Second Sergeant N.O. 
Reynolds was detached from Company "A" and with ten men ordered to pro- 
ceed to Lampasas and report to the sheriff of that county. 


(Note - from Texas State historical Assn) HORRELL-HIGGINS FEUD.The 
Horrell and Higgins families were ranchers who settled in Lampasas County 
before the Civil War and were friends and neighbors until the 1870s. The five 
Horrell brothers-Mart, Tom, Merritt, Ben, and Sam-first got into trouble with 
the State Police in 1873, when Capt. Thomas Williams and seven men went to 
Lampasas to put a stop to the general lawlessness prevalent there. 


Williams fought with the Horrell boys and their brother-in-law, Bill Bowen, in 
Jerry Scott's saloon. When the fight was over, four state policemen were dead. 
Mart Horrell, badly wounded, was confined in the Georgetown jail, but as 
soon as he was well enough his brothers helped him to break out. The Hor- 
rells remained in the Lampasas area for several more months, gathered a 
herd of cattle, and then headed for New Mexico. 


They settled in the Ruidoso country west of Roswell and immediately got into 
more trouble. Conflicting tales are told about the beginning of the affair 
known in New Mexico as the Horrell War, but all agree that it was brief and 
bloody. At least seventeen men were killed, including Ben Horrell and a 
brother-in-law named Ben Turner. 


Eventually, followed for a long distance by the angry New Mexicans, the Hor- 
rells returned to Texas. They reached Lampasas near the end of February 
1874, surrendered to the authorities, and were tried for the murder of 
Thomas Williams and acquitted. The brothers resettled in various parts of 
Lampasas County. Sam lived about seventeen miles north of Lampasas near 
Simms Creek, Tom had some property about seven miles north of Lampasas, 
and Mart lived southeast of Lampasas near the Burnet County line. 
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At some time during the next two years they quarreled with their former 
neighbor John Pinckney Calhoun (Pink) Higgins, who accused them of steal- 
ing his stock. On January 22, 1877, Pink Higgins shot and killed Merritt Hor- 
rell in Wiley and Toland's Gem Saloon in Lampasas. Legend claims that this 
was the same saloon where the four State Police were killed in 1873. The three 
remaining Horrells were determined to call to account Higgins, his brother- 
in-law Bob Mitchell, and his friend Bill Wren. 


On March 26, as Tom and Mart Horrell were on their way to attend a session 
of Judge W. A. Blackburn's court, they were waylaid four miles east of Lam- 
pasas by the Higgins party, which was concealed along the banks of a creek 
known today as Battle Branch. Tom was knocked out of his saddle, badly 
hurt. Mart, less seriously hit, stopped his frightened horse, dismounted under 
fire, and ran off the attackers singlehandedly. 


The next battle was apparently accidental. It occurred on June 7, three days 
after the Lampasas County Courthouse had been burglarized and district 
court records were destroyed, including the bonds of Pink Higgins and Bob 
Mitchell. Both factions happened to be in Lampasas that morning, when 
fighting broke out in the streets. Bill Wren was painfully wounded, and Frank 
Mitchell, Bob's brother and the cousin of Pink Higgins's wife, was killed. Jim 
Buck Miller, alias Palmer or Waldrup, a newcomer to the Horrell gang, was 
also killed. 


Finally the citizens were able to persuade the clans to cease firing and get out 
of town. As usual, the Texas Rangers had to be called in to keep the factions 
from exterminating each other. A detachment surprised the Horrells in their 
beds and persuaded them to submit to arrest. Maj. John B. Jones got the two 
sides to agree to stop the fighting. Early in August they signed a pair of un- 
usual documents, still preserved in the adjutant general's papers, in which 
they agreed to regard the feud as "a by gone thing." 


Many western historians think this might have been the final settlement of 
the Horrell-Higgins feud, but the actual end may have come in the following 
year. In 1878 Tom and Mart Horrell were suspected, rightly or wrongly, of 
complicity in the robbery and murder of a country storekeeper in the south- 
western part of Bosque County. 


They were eventually shot to death by a vigilante mob while being confined in 
the Meridian jail. This may have been the final settlement of the Horrell-Hig- 
gins feud. Sam Horrell, the only Horrell left, moved his family to Oregon in 
1882. He died in California in 1936. Pink Higgins moved his family to the 
Spur area in the 1890s and worked as a range detective for the Spur Ranch. 
He died of a heart attack at his home in 1913. (End of note from Texas State 
Historical Assn) 
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After leaving Coleman, Major Jones visited the northernmost ranger com- 
pany and began his return march. This was to be his last trip with his escort, 
for immediately upon his return to Austin he was commissioned Adjutant- 
General of Texas. As there was no longer a major of the battalion, there was 
no need of an escort, so old Company "A" took its place on the line as a sta- 
tionary company. Captain Neal Coldwell was ultimately made quartermaster 
of the battalion, and I believe ranked as major. I was picked up at Company 
"D" by the escort on their return march and was with Company "A" when it 
was made a stationary command and located in Frio County. 


In the latter part of 1877—during the late summer—a party of filibusters un- 
der command of a Mexican general named Winkler assembled in Maverick 
County, near Eagle Pass, and prepared to invade Mexico. Captain Coldwell, 
then commanding Company "A," was ordered to the Rio Grande to break up 
the expedition. This he did by arresting more than fifty participants. I was 
with him on this expedition and saw much border service during this sum- 
mer. I remember a scout I was called upon to make with Captain Coldwell 
over in Bandera County. The captain took with him John Parker, Hawk 
Roberts, and myself. 


In one week's time we caught some ten or twelve fugitives from justice and lit- 
erally filled the little old jail at Bandera. Captain Coldwell detailed Hawk 
Roberts and myself to capture an especially bad man wanted in Burnet 
County for murder. The captain warned us to take no chances with this man— 
that meant to kill him if he hesitated about surrendering. I can't remember 
this murderer's name at this late date, but I recall perfectly the details of his 
capture. Sheriff Jack Hamilton of Bandera County sent a guide to show us 
where this fugitive lived. The guide led us some fifteen miles northwest of 
Bandera and finally pointed out the house in which the murderer was sup- 
posed to be. He then refused to go any farther, saying he did not want any of 
this man's game, for the fellow had just stood off a deputy sheriff and made 
him hike it back to Bandera. 


It was almost night when we reached the house, so Roberts and I decided to 
wait until morning before attempting the arrest. We staked our horses, lay 
down on our saddle blankets without supper, and slept soundly till dawn. As 
soon as it was daylight we rode over near the house, dismounted, slipped up, 
and, unannounced, stepped right inside the room. The man we wanted was 
sleeping on a pallet with a big white-handled .45 near his head. Hawk Roberts 
kicked the pistol out of the man's reach. The noise awakened the sleeper and 
he opened his eyes to find himself looking into the business ends of two 
Winchesters held within a foot of his head. Of course he surrendered without 
fight. His wife, who was sleeping in a bed in the same room, jumped out of it 
and heaped all kinds of abuse on us for entering her home without ceremony. 
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She was especially bitter against Sheriff Hamilton, who, she said, had 
promised to notify her husband when he was wanted so he could come in and 
give himself up. She indignantly advised her husband to give old Sheriff 
Hamilton a d—d good whipping the first chance he had. 


While Company "A" was rounding up outlaws along the border, Sergeant 
Reynolds was covering himself with glory in the north. Upon reaching Lam- 
pasas and reporting to the sheriff as ordered by Major Jones, the sergeant was 
told that the Horrell boys were living on the Sulphur Fork of the Lampasas 
River and were defying the authorities to arrest them. 


The Horrells were native Texans and had been raised on the frontier. These 
brothers, of which five were involved in the feud (the sixth, John Horrell, had 
been killed at Las Cruces, New Mexico, previously) were expert riders, and, 
having grown up with firearms in their hands, were as quick as chained light- 
ning with either Winchester or pistol. Sam Horrell, the eldest, was married 
and had a large family of children. He was a farmer and lived a quiet life over 
on the Lampasas River. The other four boys, Mart, Tom, Merritt, and Ben, 
were all cattlemen. They stood well in the community, but were considered 
dangerous when aroused. 


Pink Higgins (bottom row, far right) with his men. 


At this time Lampasas was a frontier town and wide open as far as saloons 
and gambling were concerned. The Horrells, like most cattlemen of the pe- 
riod, loved to congregate in town, go to the saloons and have a good time, 
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perhaps drink too much and sometimes at night shoot up the town for fun, as 
they termed it. Some of the more pious and more settled citizens of the town 
did not approve of these night brawls, and called upon Governor Edmund J. 
Davis, Provisional Governor in 1873, to give them protection. Governor Davis 
had formed in Texas a State Police. Naturally they were rank Republicans, 
and many of them were termed carpetbaggers. This body was never popular 
in Texas, especially as many of the force were negroes. In answer to the call of 
the citizens, Governor Davis dispatched Captain Williams with three white 
men and one negro to Lampasas. On the way up Captain Williams met several 
freighters going to Austin and stopped one of them, Tedford Bean, to ask the 
distance to Lampasas. The captain had been drinking, and he told Mr. Bean 
he was going to town to clean up those damn Horrell boys. 


The little squad of police reached Lampasas about 3 p.m., hitched its horses 
to some live oak trees on the public plaza, left the negro to guard them, and 
then made a bee line to Jerry Scott's saloon on the west side of the square. 
Mart, Tom, and Merritt Horrell, with some ten or fifteen cow men, were in 
the saloon drinking, playing billiards and having a good time generally. One 
man was picking a banjo and another playing a fiddle. Captain Williams, an 
exceedingly brave but unwise man, took in the situation at a glance as he 
walked up to the bar and called for drinks. 


He turned to Bill Bowen, a brother-in-law to Merritt Horrell, and said, "I be- 
lieve you have a six-shooter. I arrest you." 


"Bill, you have done nothing and need not be arrested if you don't want to," 
interrupted Mart Horrell. 


Like a flash of lightning Captain Williams pulled his pistol and fired on Mart 
Horrell, wounding him badly. The Horrell boys drew their guns and began to 
fight. Captain Williams and one of his men, Dr. Daniels, were shot down in 
the saloon. William Cherry was killed just outside the door, and Andrew 
Melville was fatally wounded as he was trying to escape. He reached the old 
Huling Hotel, where he died later. At the first crack of a pistol the negro po- 
lice mounted his horse and made a John Gilpin ride for Austin. Thus, within 
the twinkling of an eye, four state police were killed and only one of the Hor- 
rells wounded. 


Tom and Merritt Horrell carried the wounded Mart to their mother's home, 
some two hundred yards from Scott's saloon, then mounted their horses and 
rode away. Great excitement prevailed in the town. The state militia was 
called out, and Governor Davis hurried other state police to Lampasas. They 
scoured the country for the Horrell boys, but to no avail. 
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Mart Horrell and Jerry Scott were arrested and carried to Georgetown, 
Williamson County, and placed in jail. Mart Horrell's wife went to the jail to 
nurse her husband and, of course, kept her brothers-in-law informed as to 
Mart's condition. As soon as he was well the Horrell boys made up a party 
and rode to Williamson County and assaulted the jail at night. The citizens 
and officers of Georgetown, taken unawares, put up a stiff fight, but the Hor- 
rells had ten or fifteen well organized and armed men with them. They took 
stations at all approaches to the jail and kept up a steady fire with their 
Winchesters at anyone who showed up to oppose them. Mr. A.S. Fisher, a 
prominent lawyer of the town, took an active hand in the fight and was badly 
wounded. Bill Bowen was slightly hurt while battering in the jail door with a 
sledge hammer. Mart Horrell and Jerry Scott were liberated and rode off with 
their rescuers. 


By the next evening the Horrells were back on Lucies Creek. They at once 
made arrangements to leave the country and go to New Mexico. They had 
gathered about them Bill and Tom Bowen, John Dixon, Ben Turner, and six 
or eight other men as desperate and dangerous as themselves. They were so 
formidable that they no longer attempted to hide but openly and without hin- 
drance gathered their cattle, sold the remnant to Cooksey and Clayton to be 
delivered to them in Coleman County. They even notified the sheriff of Lam- 
pasas County just what day they would pass with their herd through Russell 
Gap, but they were not molested. 


As a cowboy I had worked for Cooksey and Clayton, and was with them when 
they delivered cattle to the Horrell boys on Home Creek, Coleman County. I 
had dinner in camp with the outlaws and they made no effort to hide from the 
authorities. I remember they sat about their camps with Winchesters across 
their laps. 


When all was ready the Horrells moved slowly out of the country with their 
families and cattle and finally reached New Mexico, settling on the head of 
the Hondo River in Lincoln County. They had not been at their new home 
many months before Ben Horrell was shot and killed at a fandango near old 
Fort Stanton. Ben's brothers at once repaired to the dance hall and killed 
eight Mexicans and one woman. 


This brought on a war between the Horrell boys and the Mexican population 
along the Hondo River, and it is said that in the fights that followed thirty or 
forty Mexicans were killed between Fort Stanton and Roswell. In one of those 
pitched battles Ben Turner was killed. Turner was prominent in all of the 
fights staged by the Horrells, was with them when Captain Williams was 
killed and was one of the assaulting party on the Georgetown jail. His death 
was keenly felt by his companions. 
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Having now outlawed themselves in New Mexico, the Horrells could no 
longer stay in that country. They turned back to Texas, and next year showed 
up at their old haunts in Lampasas County. The shock of the Civil War was 
beginning to subside and the State of Texas was then under civil government 
with a Democratic governor in office. The friends of the Horrells advised 
them to surrender to the authorities and be tried for the killing of Captain 
Williams and his men. They were assured a fair trial by the best citizens of 
Lampasas County. Accordingly, the Horrells gave up, and upon trial were ac- 
quitted of the charges against them. 


The Horrells had not long been at ease before Merritt, the youngest of the 
brothers, was accused by Pink Higgins of unlawfully handling his cattle. 
Shortly afterward, while Merritt was seated unarmed in a chair in the old 
Jerry Scott saloon, Pink Higgins stepped to the back door of the place and 
shot him to death. Thus Merritt met his death in the same saloon where four 
years before he had been a party to the killing of Captain Williams. At this 
time Mart and Tom Horrell were living down on Sulphur Fork of Lampasas 
River. The news of their brother's death was quickly carried to them. They 
armed themselves and started in a run for Lampasas. 


This move had been anticipated by the Pink Higgins party. They waylaid the 
Horrell boys outside the town and at their first fire killed Tom Horrell's horse 
and badly wounded Mart. Tom advanced single handed on the attackers and 
put them to flight. He then partly supported and partly carried his brother to 
the home of Mr. Tinnins, a neighbor, where a doctor was hurried to the 
wounded man. 


Thus old Lampasas County was again the scene of war with Mart, Tom and 
Sam Horrell, Bill and Tom Bowen, John Dixon and Bill Crabtree on one side 
and Pink Higgins, Bob Mitchell and their friends on the other. These two fac- 
tions met in the town of Lampasas and a furious battle followed. A man was 
killed on each side and the population greatly endangered. Hence the gover- 
nor's order to Major Jones to send rangers to the aid of the officers at Lam- 
pasas. 


When Sergeant N.O. Reynolds reported to the sheriff of Lampasas he was in- 
formed that the Horrell boys were living ten miles east of Lampasas and had 
ten or twelve desperate men with them, so that it meant certain death to any- 
one making an attempt to capture them. 


"But, Mr. Sheriff, I am sent here to effect the capture of all offenders against 
the law, and it is my duty to at least make the attempt," replied the brave 
Reynolds. 


"These men have never been arrested," declared Sheriff Sweet, "and it is my 
honest opinion they cannot be." 
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Reynolds then asked if the sheriff would send a guide to show him where the 
Horrells lived. The rangers under the intrepid Reynolds left Lampasas late in 
the night and finally the guide pointed at a flickering light about a mile off. 


"There is where the Horrell boys live. I am going back to town," he said. When 
asked if he would not accompany the rangers to the house, the guide replied, 
"No, not for a million dollars!" With that he turned his horse and rode away. 


Reynolds thought it would be best to wait until daylight before attempting the 
arrest. He planned to surprise the outlaws, if such a thing were possible, but if 
the rangers were discovered and an engagement came on they were to fight to 
the last man. As soon as dawn broke the rangers wended their way on foot to 
the Horrell brothers’ ranch. It was a moment of great anxiety as they ap- 
proached the house, but not a sound was heard, not a dog barked. 


Sergeant Reynolds and his men tiptoed right into the room in which the Hor- 
rells were sleeping. Some of the men were on pallets on the floor, while others 
slept in beds in the one big room. Each ranger pointed a cocked Winchester at 
the head of a sleeper. Reynolds then spoke to Mart Horrell. At the sound of 
his voice every man sat up in bed and found himself looking into the muzzle 
of a gun. The sergeant quickly explained that he was a ranger and had come 
to arrest them. Mart replied they could not surrender, and Tom Horrell said it 
would be better to die fighting than to be mobbed. 


This gave Reynolds his cue. He warned the outlaws that if anything was 
started there would be a dozen dead men in that house in one minute and ad- 
vised them to listen to what he had to say. He then guaranteed the Horrells 
upon his honor that he would not turn them over to the sheriff to be put in jail 
and mobbed, but promised he would guard them in his camp until they could 
secure a preliminary examination and give bond. 


"Boys, this seems reasonable," said Mart Horrell, rising to his feet. "I believe 
these rangers can be relied upon to protect us. Besides this fight has been 
thrust upon us. If we can get a hearing we can give bond." They all agreed fi- 
nally to this proposition of Sergeant Reynolds and laid down their arms, 
mounted their horses and under guard of the rangers were marched into the 
town of Lampasas. 


The news of the capture of the Horrells spread like wildfire through the town 
and county. Hundreds of people flocked to Lampasas to see Sergeant 
Reynolds, the man that had accomplished the impossible in rounding up the 
most desperate band of men that ever lived. The news was rushed to Austin, 
and General Jones himself hurried to the scene. This act of Sergeant Reynolds 
covered him with glory and brought to his name imperishable renown. He 
was at once commissioned First Lieutenant, commanding Company "E." 
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The Horrell boys were admitted to bond after a preliminary hearing. After 
their release Mart Horrell came to Lieutenant Reynolds and feelingly thanked 
him for carrying out his promise. With tears streaming down his face he 
grasped the lieutenant's hand and said, "You are undoubtedly the bravest 
man in the world today." These unfortunate men were later shot to death in 
the Meridian jail. The Higgins and Mitchell parties surrendered to the author- 
ities. Pink Higgins was tried and acquitted of the murder of Merritt Horrell. 
This ended the feud, but it started Lieutenant Reynolds on a new and impor- 
tant phase of his career as a ranger. 


LAMPASAS FEUDS ENDED. 


Major Jones’s course in Lampasas 
county has resulted, it is to be hoped, 
in much good to that community. The 
desperate feud existing between the 
Horrells and the Higgins clans has final- 
ly been brought to a close by the par- 
ties signing a solemn sgreemeat that 
they would no joager prosecate their 

: quarrel, it will be rememered that 

+ since the killing of Merritt Horrell last 

year by Pink Higgins, from six to ten 

| in number of each of these clans have 
been-armed against each other, and 
that they have had two or three open 
conflicts, while two men have been 
killed on both sides and several 
wounded, For a month past Major 
Sencs has bccu cutearusing tu ullay 
this strife, and besides having brought 
the parties hefare the autborities and 
secured their bonds to answer charges 
brought against them, he has succeeded 
in arranging an amicable adjustment 
of their differencea, aa set forth in the 
foliowing documentary evidence ob- 
tained by our special reporter from the 
zecords at Lampasas ; 
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Book #3 of 8 Chapter IV 
SERVICE WITH REYNOLDS, THE INTREPID 


As soon as Sergeant Reynolds was commissioned first lieutenant he was 
placed in command of Company "E," then stationed in Coleman County, but 
immediately ordered to Lampasas. At this time Captain Sparks resigned the 
command of Company "C," and this company was also ordered to report to 
Lieutenant Reynolds at the same town. Late in August the two commands 
went into camp at Hancock Springs. Major Jones then authorized Lieutenant 
Reynolds to pick such men as he desired from these two companies for his 
own company and either discharge or transfer the remainder to other com- 
mands. No other officer in the battalion, I believe, was ever accorded this 
privilege. 


Lieutenant Reynolds had a week or ten days in which to make his selection, so 
he studied the muster rolls of the companies carefully. He had ranged under 
such great captains as Perry, D.W. Roberts, Neal Coldwell, and with Major 
Jones himself. He knew what qualities were needed in a good ranger and 
made his selections accordingly. From old Company "A" Reynolds selected 
C.L. Nevill, Tom Gillespie, Shape Rodgers, Jack Martin, John Gibbs, W.T. 
Clements, and four others whose names I do not now remember. These were 
the scouts that had helped him capture the Horrells and naturally were his 
first choice. From Company "E" came Dick Ware, who one year later killed 
the noted train robber, Sam Bass, then served Mitchell County as its first 
sheriff for many years, and finally became United States marshal for the 
Western District of Texas under President Cleveland's administration. Henry 
Thomas, Miller Mourland, George Arnett, and other Company "E" boys were 
selected. Henry Maltimore, Ben and Dock Carter, Bill Derrick, Chris Connor, 
Henry McGee, Abe Anglin, J.W. Warren, Dave Ligon, Lowe Hughes, George 
(Hog) Hughes, and others were picked from Company "C." 


When he had exhausted the two companies Reynolds turned to General Jones 
and said, "There is a ranger down on the Rio Grande in Neal Coldwell's com- 
pany that I want." 
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"Who is it?” asked the general. 
"Private Jim Gillett." 


"You shall have him," promised General Jones. "I will send an order to Cap- 
tain Coldwell tonight to have Gillett report to you here." It was late in the 
evening when Company "A's" mail came in from Frio Town, but Captain 
Coldwell sent for me as soon as General Jones' order arrived, and told me that 
I must leave the company next morning and report to the Adjutant-General at 
Austin. I was nonplussed, for I did not know what the order meant. Out on 
the frontier where we then were operating we seldom read newspapers or 
heard what the other companies were doing, so I did not even know that 
Reynolds had captured the Horrell boys and had been commissioned to com- 
mand Company "E." The following morning I bade Captain Coldwell and the 
Company "A" boys goodbye and started on my long ride to Austin. 


As I jogged along I asked myself many hundred times why I was ordered to 
report at Austin, and, boy-like, it made me nervous and uneasy. It took me 
two days to reach San Antonio and three more to get to Austin. I arrived in 
the latter town just at nightfall, but I was at the Adjutant-General's office as 
soon as it was opened next morning. 


Presently General Jones entered with some officers of the State Militia. He 
shook hands with me and invited me to be seated, saying he had some busi- 
ness to attend to for the moment. It was probably an hour before the officers 
left and the general could turn to me. He very kindly inquired as to my trip 
and asked about Captain Coldwell and the company. He then told me about 
the arrest of the Horrell boys and Sergeant Reynolds' commission as first 
lieutenant commanding Company "E," vice Lieutenant Foster resigned. He 
explained Reynolds had requested that I be attached to his command, and or- 
dered me to report to my new commander in Lampasas without delay. 


I excused myself at once and lost no time in getting my horse out of the livery 
stable and resuming my way. A great load was lifted from my mind, and I was 
about as happy as a boy could be. I sang and whistled all the way to Liberty 
Hill, thirty miles from Austin. The following day about 2 p.m. I rode into 
Reynolds' camp at Hancock Springs. 


I attracted some attention as I rode in, for I wore a big Mexican hat mounted 
with silver, a buckskin jacket fringed from shoulder to elbow with a bunch of 
flowers braided in highly colored silk on its back. On my heels were enormous 
Mexican spurs. I never saw a ranger sent to the Rio Grande for the first time 
that did not rig himself out in some such outlandish attire, only to discard it a 
few weeks later, never to wear it again. I was no exception, and I think every 
man in camp tried on my hat. 
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Lieutenant Reynolds selected C.L. Nevill for first sergeant, Henry W. McGee 
as second sergeant, and J.W. Warren and L.W. Conner, first and second cor- 
porals, respectively. On September 1, 1877, the company was sworn in. The 
new command was the most formidable body of men I had ever seen. Our 
commander, Lieutenant Reynolds, was over six feet tall and weighed probably 
one hundred and seventy-five pounds. He was a very handsome man, a per- 
fect blond, with steel blue eyes and a long, light moustache. At that time he 
was about thirty years of age, vigorous in mind and body, and had a massive 
determination to succeed as a ranger. His mind was original, bold, profound 
and quick, with a will that no obstacle could daunt. He was the best ranger in 
the world—there was never another like him. The lieutenant was a native of 
Missouri, and was always known as "Major" or "Mage" Reynolds. It was said 
that Reynolds, though a mere boy, had served with the Confederates in the 
latter part of the Civil War. He was one of a party that captured a troop of 
Federal cavalry, the major of which was well supplied with clothing. The cap- 
tors, however, were very scantily clad and Reynolds appropriated the major's 
uniform, hence his nick-name "Mage." In later years when I had grown more 
intimate with him and was probably closer to him than any other I mentioned 
this story. He neither affirmed nor denied it, declaring he was a Missourian 
by birth, a bootmaker by trade, and that his early history could interest no 
one. 


First Sergeant Nevill was six feet and one inch in height and weighed one 
hundred and eighty-five pounds. All the non-commissioned officers were at 
least six feet tall and built in proportion, and many of the privates were from 
five feet eleven inches to six feet in height. I was probably the lightest man in 
the company, being only five feet nine inches and weighing but one hundred 
and forty pounds. 


When the company's roster was complete Lieutenant Reynolds had but 
twenty-eight men,—lacking two of his full complement of thirty. The company 
was then ordered to Austin, but before being assigned to its position on the 
frontier the lieutenant enlisted John and Will Bannister, two celebrated fron- 
tiersmen. They were old cowboys, splendid shots, and well acquainted with 
every part of Kimble, Menard, Mason, and Kerr Counties, in which Company 
"E" was destined to operate. 


In appearance and ability this company compared favorably with any thirty 
rangers ever sent to the Texas frontier. Nearly every member of the company 
had had more or less experience as an officer, and all were exceedingly fine 
marksmen. Sergeant Henry McGee had been marshal of Waco and had fig- 
ured in several pistol duels in that city. Dave Ligon, the oldest man in the 
command, had been a Confederate soldier and had served with General For- 
rest's cavalry. 
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In the summer of 1877, Lieutenant Armstrong of Captain Hall's company, as- 
sisted by Detective Jack Duncan of Dallas, Texas, captured the notorious 
John Wesley Hardin. It has been said that Texas, the largest state in the 
Union, has never produced a real world's champion at anything. Surely, such 
critics overlooked Hardin, the champion desperado of the world. His life is 
too well known in Texas for me to go into detail, but, according to his own 
story, which I have before me, he killed no fewer than twenty-seven men, the 
last being Charley Webb, deputy sheriff of Brown County, Texas. So notorious 
had Hardin become that the State of Texas offered $4000 reward for his cap- 
ture. Hardin had left Texas and at the time of his capture was in Florida. His 
captors arrested and overpowered him while he was sitting in a passenger 
coach. 


John Wesley Hardin with unidentified friend 
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In September, 1877, Sheriff Wilson of Comanche County, in whose jurisdic- 
tion Hardin had killed Webb, came to Austin to convey the prisoner to Co- 
manche for trial. Wilson requested the governor for an escort of rangers. 
Lieutenant Reynolds' company, being in Austin at the time, was ordered to 
accompany Wilson and protect Hardin from mob violence. This was the first 
work assigned Company "E" under its new commander. The day we left 
Austin between one and two thousand people gathered about the Travis 
County jail to see this notorious desperado. The rangers were drawn up just 
outside the jail, and Henry Thomas and myself were ordered to enter the 
prison and escort Hardin out. Heavily shackled and handcuffed, the prisoner 
walked very slowly between us. The boy that had sold fish on the streets of 
Austin was now guarding the most desperate criminal in Texas; it was glory 
enough for me. 


At his trial Hardin was convicted and sentenced to twenty-five years in the 
penitentiary. He appealed his case and was returned to Travis County for 
safekeeping. The verdict of the trial court was sustained, and one year later, in 
September, 1878, Lieutenant Reynolds' company was ordered to take Hardin 
back to Comanche County for sentence. There was no railroad at Comanche 
at that time, so a detachment of rangers, myself among them, escorted 
Hardin to the penitentiary. There were ten or twelve indictments still pending 
against him for murder in various counties, but they were never prosecuted. 
Hardin served seventeen years on his sentence, and while in prison studied 
law. Governor Hogg pardoned him in 1894 and restored him to full citizen- 
ship. In transmitting him the governor's pardon, Judge W.S. Fly, Associate 
Justice of the Court of Appeals, wrote Hardin as follows: 


Dear Sir: Enclosed I send you a full pardon from the Governor of Texas. I 
congratulate you on its reception and trust that it is the day of dawn of a 
bright and peaceful future. There is time to retrieve a lost past. Turn your 
back upon it with all its suffering and sorrow and fix your eyes upon the fu- 
ture with the determination to make yourself an honorable and useful mem- 
ber of society. The hand of every true man will be extended to assist you in 
your upward course, and I trust that the name of Hardin will in the future be 
associated with the performance of deeds that will ennoble his family and be a 
blessing to humanity. Did you ever read Victor Hugo's masterpiece, "Les Mis- 
erables"? If not, you ought to read it. It paints in graphic words the life of one 
who had tasted the bitterest dregs of life's cup, but in his Christian manhood 
rose about it, almost like a god and left behind him a path luminous with 
good deeds. With the best wishes for your welfare and happiness, I am, 


Yours very truly, 
W.S. Fly. 
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Despite all the kind advice given him by eminent lawyers and citizens, Hardin 
was unequal to the task of becoming a useful man. He practiced law for a time 
in Gonzales, then drifted away to El Paso, where he began drinking and gam- 
bling. On August 19, 1895, Hardin was standing at a bar shaking dice when 
John Selman, constable of Precinct No. 1, approached him from behind and, 
placing a pistol to the back of Hardin's head, blew his brains out. Though pos- 
ing as an officer Selman was himself an outlaw and a murderer of the worst 
kind. He killed Hardin for the notoriety it would bring him and nothing more. 


After delivering Hardin to the sheriff of Travis County in 1877, Lieutenant 
Reynolds was ordered to Kimble County for duty. Of all the counties in Texas 
at that time Kimble was the most popular with outlaws and criminals, for it 
was situated south of Menard County on the North and South Llano Rivers, 
with cedar, pecan and mesquite timber in which to hide, while the streams 
and mountains furnished abundance of fish and game for subsistence. 


Up on the South Llano lived old Jimmie Dublin. He had a large family of chil- 
dren, most of them grown. The eldest of his boys, Dick, or Richard, as he was 
known, and a friend, Ace Lankford, killed two men at a country store in Lank- 
ford's Cove, Coryell County, Texas. The state offered $500 for the arrest of 
Dublin and the County of Coryell an additional $200. To escape capture Dick 
and his companion fled west into Kimble County. While I was working as 
cowboy with Joe Franks in the fall of 1873 I became acquainted with the two 
murderers, for they attached themselves to our outfit. They were always 
armed and constantly on the watchout for fear of arrest. Dublin was a large 
man, stout, dark complected, and looked more like the bully of a prize ring 
than the cowman he was. I often heard him say he would never surrender. 
While cow hunting with us he discovered that the naturally brushy and tan- 
gled county of Kimble would offer shelter for such as he, and persuaded his 
father to move out into that county. 


Dublin had not lived long in Kimble County before another son, Dell Dublin, 
killed Jim Williams, a neighbor. Thus two of the Dublin boys were on the 
dodge charged with murder. They were supposed to be hiding near their fa- 
ther's home. Bill Allison, Starke Reynolds and a number of bandits, horse and 
cattle thieves and murderers, were known to be in Kimble County, so Lieu- 
tenant Reynolds was sent with his company to clean them up. 


It was late in October, 1877, before the company reached its destination and 
camped on the North Llano River below the mouth of Bear Greek. As soon as 
our horses had rested and camp was fully established for the winter we began 
scouting. Several men wanted on minor charges were captured. We then 
raided Luke Stone's ranch, which was about ten miles from our camp, and 
captured Dell Dublin. He was fearfully angry when he found escape impossi- 
ble. He tore his shirt bosom open and dared the rangers to shoot him. 
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While he was being disarmed his elder brother, Dick, rode out of the brush 
and came within gun shot of the ranch before he discovered the presence of 
the rangers. He turned his horse quickly and made his escape, though the 
rangers pursued him some distance. When Dick learned that the Banister 
boys and myself were with Lieutenant Reynolds' company and hot on his trail 
he declared he would whip us with a quirt as a man would a dog if he ever 
came upon us, for he remembered us as beardless boys with the Joe Franks' 
cow outfit. However, despite his threat, he never attempted to make it good, 
but took very good care to keep out of our way until the fatal January 18, 
1878. There was no jail in Kimble County, so with a detachment of rangers I 
took Dell Dublin and our other prisoners to Llano County lockup. 


Shortly afterward Reynolds selected Sergeant McGee, Tom Gillespie, Dick 
Harrison, and Tim McCarthy and made a scout into Menard County. He also 
had with him his negro cook, George, to drive his light wagon. On the return 
toward Bear Creek the scout camped for the night at Fort McKavett. At that 
time each frontier post had its chihuahua or scab town, a little settlement 
with gambling halls, saloons, etc., to catch the soldiers’ dollars. At Fort McK- 
avett were many discharged soldiers, some of them negroes from the Tenth 
Cavalry. These blacks had associated with white gamblers and lewd women 
until they became mean and overbearing. 


On this particular night these negro ex-soldiers gave a dance in scab town, 
and our negro, George, wanted to go. He was a light mulatto, almost white, 
but well thought of by all the boys in the company. He obtained Lieutenant 
Reynolds' permission to attend the dance, and borrowed Tim McCarthy's pis- 
tol to carry to it. When George arrived at the dance hall the ex-soldiers did not 
like his appearance, as he was allied with the rangers, whom they despised. 
They jumped on George, took his pistol and kicked him out of the place. The 
boys were all in bed when George returned and told McCarthy that the ne- 
groes at the dance hall had taken his pistol from him. Lieutenant Reynolds 
was sleeping nearby and heard what George said. He raised up on his elbow 
and ordered Sergeant McGee to go with McCarthy and George and get the 
pistol. The negroes saw McGee coming and, closing the door, defied him to 
enter the dance hall. McGee was cool and careful. He advised the negroes to 
return the pistol, but they refused, saying they would kill the first white-liv- 
ered s— o— b— that attempted to enter the house. The sergeant then sta- 
tioned himself at the front door, ordered McCarthy to guard the back en- 
trance of the place, and sent George for the lieutenant. Reynolds hurried to 
the scene, taking with him Tom Gillespie and Dick Harrison. The lieutenant 
knocked on the door and told the blacks he was the commander of the 
rangers and demanded their surrender. They replied with an oath that they 
would not do so. Reynolds then ordered the house cleared of women and gave 
the negroes just five minutes in which to surrender. 
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Up to this time the women had been quiet, but they now began to scream. 
This probably demoralized the negro men. One of them poked McCarthy's 
pistol, muzzle foremost, out of a window. "Here, come get your d—n pistol," 
he said. McCarthy, a new man in the service, stepped up and grasped it. The 
instant the negro felt the touch of McCarthy's hand on the weapon he pulled 
the trigger. The ball pierced McCarthy's body just above the heart, giving him 
a mortal wound. 


At the crack of the pistol the rangers opened fire through the doors and win- 
dows on the negroes within the house. Reynolds and his men then charged 
the place, and when the smoke of battle cleared they found four dead negro 
men and a little negro girl that had been killed by accident. Only one black es- 
caped. He was hidden under a bed, and as the rangers came in, made a dash 
to safety under cover of darkness. McCarthy died the following day and was 
buried near old Fort McKavett. Negro George fought like a tiger and won the 
boys' praise. 


A few days afterward the sheriff of Tom Green County, following the trail of a 
bunch of stolen cattle from San Angelo, came into our camp. Lieutenant 
Reynolds sent Sergeant Nevill and a scout of rangers with the sheriff. The trail 
led over to the South Llano, where the cattle were recovered. While scouting 
around the herd, Sergeant Nevill discovered a man riding down the trail to- 
ward him. He and his men secreted themselves and awaited the stranger's ap- 
proach. It was getting quite dark, and when the newcomer had ridden almost 
over the concealed rangers without noticing their presence they rose up, pre- 
sented their guns and ordered him to halt. 


"Yes,—like hell!" he exclaimed, and, turning his horse, dived into a cedar 
brake. A shower of bullets followed, but failed to strike the fugitive. This was 
the notorious Dick Dublin with a $700 reward on his head. Sergeant Nevill 
returned to camp with about fifty head of burnt cattle, but let the most notori- 
ous criminal in the county escape. Lieutenant Reynolds was disappointed at 
this, and said he did not understand how four crack rangers could let a man 
ride right over them and then get away. He declared his negro cook could 
have killed Dublin had he been in their place. This mortified the boys a great 
deal. 


The latter part of December, 1877, Lieutenant Reynolds sent a scout out on 
Little Saline, Menard County. On Christmas day this detail had a running 
fight with four men. John Collins, the man who stole a yoke of oxen at Freder- 
icksburg and drove them up to within two miles of our camp, was captured, as 
was also John Gray, wanted for murder in one of the eastern counties. Jim 
Pope Mason, charged with the murder of Rance Moore, was in this skirmish, 
but escaped. 
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One cold morning about the middle of January Corporal Gillett, with Privates 
John and Will Banister, Tom Gillespie, Dave Ligon, and Ben Carter, was or- 
dered on a five days' scout. We saddled our horses and packed two mules. 
When all was ready I walked over to Lieutenant Reynolds. He was sitting on a 
camp stool before his tent and seemed in a brown study. I saluted and asked 
for orders. 


"Well, Corporal," he said, after a moment's hesitation, "it is a scout after Dick 
Dublin again. That man seems to be a regular Jonah to this company. He lives 
only ten miles from here and I have been awfully disappointed at not being 
able to effect his capture. It is a reflection on all of Company 'E.' There is one 
thing sure if I can't capture him I will make life miserable for him. I will keep 
a scout in the field after him constantly." I then asked if he had any instruc- 
tions as to the route I should travel. 


"No, no," he replied. "I rely too much on your judgment to hamper you with 
orders. After you are once out of sight of camp you know these mountains and 
trails better than I do. Just go and do your best. If you come in contact with 
him don't let him get away." After riding a half mile from camp the boys be- 
gan inquiring where we were going and who we were after. I told them Dick 
Dublin. We quit the road and traveled south from our camp over to the head 
of Pack Saddle Creek. Here we turned down the creek and rounded up the 
Potter ranch, but no one was at home, so we passed on into the cedar brake 
without having been seen. On the extreme headwaters of South Llano River 
some cattlemen had built a large stock pen and were using it to confine wild 
cattle. This was far out beyond any settlement and probably fifty or sixty 
miles from our camp. I thought it possible that Dick Dublin might be hanging 
around the place, so we traveled through the woods most of the way to it. 
Here I found that the cattlemen had moved. 


The scout had now been out two days, so we began our return journey. We 
traveled probably twenty-five miles on the third day. On the fourth day I 
timed myself to reach the Potter ranch about night. Old man Potter, a friend 
and neighbor of Dublin's, lived here with two grown sons. It was known that 
Dublin frequented the place, and I hoped to catch him here unawares. About 
sundown we were within a mile of the ranch. Here we unsaddled our horses 
and prepared to round up the house. If we met with no success we were to 
camp there for the night. I left John Banister and Ligon to guard camp while 
Gillespie, Will Banister, and Ben Carter, with myself, approached the ranch 
on foot. If I found no one there I intended to return to our camp unseen and 
round up the ranch again the following morning. We had not traveled far be- 
fore we discovered a lone man riding slowly down the trail to the Potter 
ranch. We remained hidden and were able to approach within fifty yards of 
the house without being seen. We now halted in the bed of a creek for a short 
consultation. 
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The one-room cabin had only a single door, and before it was a small wagon. 
The Potters cooked out of doors between the house and the wagon. We could 
see a horse tied to the south side of the vehicle, but could not see the camp 
fire for the wagon and the horse. To our right and about twenty-five steps 
away old man Potter and one of his sons were unloading some hogs from a 
wagon into a pen. We knew the moment we left the creek bed we would be in 
full view of the Potters and the ranch house. We decided, then, that we would 
advance on the house as fast as we could run and so be in good position to 
capture the man who had ridden into the camp. We rose from the creek run- 
ning. Old man Potter discovered us as we came in view and yelled, "Run, 
Dick, run! Here comes the rangers!" 


We then knew the man we wanted was at the camp. We were so close upon 
Dublin that he had no time to mount his horse or get his gun, so he made a 
run for the brush. I was within twenty-five yards of him when he came from 
behind the wagon, running as fast as a big man could. I ordered him to halt 
and surrender, but he had heard that call too many times and kept going. 
Holding my Winchester carbine in my right hand I fired a shot directly at him 
as I ran. In a moment he was out of sight. I hurried to the place where he was 
last seen and spied him running up a little ravine. I stopped, drew a bead on 
him, and again ordered him to halt. As he ran, Dublin threw his hand back 
under his coat as though he were attempting to draw a pistol. I fired. My bul- 
let struck the fugitive in the small of the back just over the right hip bone and 
passed out near his right collarbone. It killed him instantly. He was bending 
over as he ran, and this caused the unusual course of my ball. 


The boys, whom I had outrun, now joined me, and Carter fired two shots at 
Dublin after he was down. I ordered him to desist as the man was dead. I ex- 
amined the body to make sure it was Dublin, for I knew him intimately, as I 
had cow hunted with him before I became a ranger. We found him unarmed, 
but he had a belt of cartridges around his waist. He was so completely sur- 
prised by our sudden appearance he could do nothing but run. The $700 re- 
ward on him could never be collected, as it was offered for his arrest and con- 
viction. Dublin's brothers, Role and Dell, swore vengeance against myself and 
the Banister boys, but nothing ever came of the oath. 


In the month of February, 1878, Lieutenant Reynolds started to Austin with 
five prisoners we had captured in Kimble and Menard Counties. They were 
chained together in pairs, John Stephens, the odd man, was shackled by him- 
self. As guard for these prisoners Reynolds had detailed Will and John Banis- 
ter, Dave Ligon, Ben Garter, Dick Ware, and myself. On the Junction City and 
Mason road, some ten miles east of our camp, was the small ranch of Starke 
Reynolds, a fugitive from justice, charged with horse stealing and assault to 
kill. Company "E" had scouted for him in Kimble County and had rounded up 
his ranch many times. 
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We knew he was in the county, but he always managed to escape us. As we 
passed this ranch, Lieutenant Reynolds, Privates Ware, Carter, Ligon, and 
myself were marching in front, with a four-mule wagon following us, in which 
were the chained prisoners. Behind it came the Banisters, who were on guard 
that day and detailed to keep a constant watch on the captive outlaws. We 
passed the Starke Reynolds' home about 10 o'clock in the morning, and Lieu- 
tenant Reynolds remarked that it was hardly worth while to round up the 
house as he had done so many times in the past without result, but that he 
would surely like to capture the fellow. We had not ridden more than half a 
mile beyond the ranch when we came face to face with Starke himself. He was 
a small man and riding an exceedingly good brown pony. We were about four 
hundred yards apart and discovered each other at the same instant. The out- 
law was carrying a small sack of flour in front of him. He immediately threw 
this down, turned his horse quickly and made a lightning dash for the Llano 
bottoms, some three miles away. 


At that point the Junction City and Mason road winds along a range of high 
mountains with the country sloping downward to the Llano River. This grade 
was studded with scrubby live oak and mesquite brush not thick enough to 
hide a man but sufficiently dense to retard his flight through it. We gave chase 
at once and for a mile and a half it was the fastest race I ever saw the rangers 
run. We were closely bunched the entire distance, with Lieutenant Reynolds— 
he was riding a fast race horse—always slightly in the lead. He finally got close 
enough to the fugitive to demand his surrender. Starke only waved his gun 
defiantly and redoubled his speed. Lieutenant Reynolds then drew his six- 
shooter and began firing at the outlaw. After emptying his pistol he began us- 
ing his Winchester. 


The Llano bottoms were now looming right up in front of us. The race had 
been fast enough to run every horse into a big limber. Carter, Ware, and 
Ligon dropped out of the race. Up to this time I had contented myself by try- 
ing to keep up with Lieutenant Reynolds, for it is always easier to follow a 
man through the brush than to run in the lead. I had a good grip on my bridle 
reins and was trying to steady my pony as best I could. I now saw that the 
outlaw was beginning to gain on us. I ran up beside the lieutenant and said, 
"He is getting away from us. Must I go after him?" Lieutenant Reynolds 
turned and looked at me with the wildest look on his face that I ever saw. His 
hat was gone, his face was badly scratched by the brush with the blood run- 
ning down over his white shirt bosom. "Yes, G— d—n him; stop or kill him!" 


I changed the bridle reins to my left hand, drew my gun with my right and, 
digging my spurs deep into my pony's side, I was out of sight of the lieutenant 
in three hundred yards. The fugitive saw that I was alone and that I was going 
to overhaul him. He suddenly brought his pony to a standstill, jumped down, 
took shelter behind the animal and drew a bead on me with his gun. 
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"G— d—n you, stop, or I'll kill you!" he cried. I tried to obey his order, but my 
pony was running down hill and ran straight at him for twenty-five yards 
more before I could stop. I jumped down from my horse and made ready to 
fight, but Starke broke for a thicket on foot. As soon as he ran out from be- 
hind his pony I fired at him. The bullet must have come rather close to him, 
for he turned quickly and took shelter behind his mount again. As he peeped 
over his saddle at me I attempted to draw a bead on his head, but I was tired, 
nervous and unsteady. Before I could shoot Dave Ligon galloped right up to 
the outlaw, ordered him to surrender and drop his gun, which Starke did at 
once. The boys had heard me shoot and in five minutes were all upon the 
scene. 


The captive was searched and ordered to remount his pony. With one of the 
boys leading Starke's mount we started back to the wagon, nearly three miles 
away. As soon as the outlaw was a prisoner and knew he would not be harmed 
no matter what he said, he began a tirade against the rangers. He declared the 
whole battalion was a set of d—d murderers, especially Company "E," and 
said it was curbstone talk in Menard, Mason and Kimble Counties that Lieu- 
tenant Reynolds’ men would kill a man and then yell for him to throw up his 
hands. He kept up this running talk until he exhausted Lieutenant Reynolds' 
patience. The latter then ordered Starke to shut up, and declared the speaker 
was a d—d liar, for Company "E" never killed a man without first giving him a 
chance to surrender. Lieutenant Reynolds then said that with the last old 
brier-breaker captured he had accomplished the task set him and was now 
ready to go elsewhere. As we rode along one of the boys remarked that my 
pony was limping badly. 


"I wish his leg would come right off up to his shoulder," declared Starke in 
disgust. "If it hadn't been for him I would have made it to the bottoms and es- 
caped." On approaching the wagon the prisoner Stephens, a man of some in- 
telligence and humor, stood up and called out to Starke, "By G—, old man, 
they got you! They rode too many corn fed horses and carried too many guns 
for you. I don't know who you are, but I'm sorry for you. While they were 
chasing you I got down on my knees here in this wagon and with my face 
turned up to the skies I prayed to the Almighty God that you might get away." 


Starke was chained to this good-natured liar, and now, for the first time, our 
prisoner seemed to realize his condition. He asked Lieutenant Reynolds to 
send word to his family that he had been captured. The lieutenant thereupon 
sent one of the boys to Starke's home to tell Mrs. Reynolds that the rangers 
would camp on Red Creek for dinner, and if she wished to see her husband we 
would be there probably two hours. Presently Starke's old gray-haired father 
came to our midday camp. When he saw his son chained he burst out crying, 
saying, "My son, it is not my fault that you are in this condition. I did my best 
to give you good advice and tried to raise you right." 
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After dinner we resumed our march toward Austin. Starke Reynolds was fi- 
nally turned over to the sheriff of Tarrant County. He was admitted to bail 
and gave bond, but before he came to trial he was waylaid and killed, suppos- 
edly by relatives of the man he had previously attempted to murder. 


Early in the spring of 1878 a ranchman living five miles above our camp saw a 
bunch of Indians on Bear Creek, Kimble County, and at once reported to 
Lieutenant Reynolds. The Indians had been seen late in the evening, and by 
the time a scout could be started after them it was almost night. The lieu- 
tenant, however, followed the trail until it entered a cedar brake. It was then 
too dark to work farther, so the scout returned to camp to make arrangements 
to resume the trail the following morning. On the march back to camp the 
rangers picked up a paint pony with an arrow sticking in its hip. The Indians 
had probably tried to catch the horse and, failing to do so, had shot it, as was 
their custom. Just after dark a runner from Junction City came in and re- 
ported a bunch of Indians had been seen near the town stealing horses. It was 
a beautiful moonlight night and a close watch was kept on our horses. Just at 
midnight John Banister, an alert man on guard, noticed that one of our pack 
mules hitched at the end of our picket line was pulling back on its rope and 
looking over a brush fence that enclosed the camp. With Winchester in hand 
Banister passed through a gate, walked slowly down the fence and into some 
small underbrush near the mule. 


Suddenly a man rose to his feet and fired on Banister at a distance of not 
more than ten steps, then broke and ran. Banister at once opened fire on the 
Indian. The very first report of a gun brought every man in camp out of his 
bed. We could see the flashes of Banister's gun and went to his aid in our 
night clothes and barefooted. I ran down by the picket line of horses and 
jumped the fence where the mule had seen the Indian. By moonlight I could 
glimpse the Indian running down the river bank. I shot at him nine times as 
he ran, but without effect. Some two hundred yards below our camp was a 
ford on the Llano and the fugitive was making for it. 


Just as soon as the Indian reached the crossing and plunged into the river, 
eight or nine of the rangers that had followed Banister on the high ground 
were in a position to shell the swimmer as he crossed. There were probably a 
hundred shots fired at him, but he finally disappeared in the brush on the 
south side of the river. Investigation of the place where he crossed showed the 
timber cut all to pieces but, strange to say, not a shot hit the Indian as far as 
we ever knew. We found a blanket where he had risen and shot at Banister 
and, measuring the ground, found that the ranger was just twelve short steps 
from the Indian when fired upon. It was a miracle that Banister was not 
killed; the bullet, a .45 caliber, buried itself in some sacks of corn in a tent just 
back of him. 
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The next morning we found where ten or twelve Indians had waited under 
some large pecan trees while this scout slipped up to our camp to investigate 
and steal a horse. The trees were about four hundred yards from camp and on 
the opposite side of the river. Some of the rangers jokingly said those old 
braves must have thought this lone one stirred up hell at the ranger camp. 


On account of the range cattle and horses along the Llano River, Lieutenant 
Reynolds lost some eight or ten hours the next morning before picking up the 
Indian trail. This gave the Indians ten or twelve hours start, as they were at 
our camp just at midnight. The trail passed out west between North and 
South Llano Rivers and followed a rough mountain country that made pursuit 
difficult and slow. We followed the Indians five or six days and finally aban- 
doned the trail near the head of Devil's River after a heavy rain. 


While we had been active in rounding up the numerous outlaws and cattle 
thieves that infested Kimble County, we had not been able to clean up the 
mystery of the Peg Leg stage robbers, which had long baffled the best detec- 
tives, sheriffs, and rangers. Peg Leg was a small stage station on the San Saba 
in the midst of a rough and very mountainous country. Here the stage was re- 
peatedly held up and as repeatedly the robbers escaped. The scene of the 
hold-up was many times examined and parties made determined efforts to 
trail the bandits but always without success, for the trail was quickly lost in 
the rough mountains. One of the features that proved particularly puzzling 
was the constant recurrence of an exceedingly small footprint at each robbery. 
These marks were so very small they convinced many observers that a woman 
from Fort McKavett or Fort Concho was operating with the bandit gang. Nat- 
urally the rangers were anxious to round up this group of outlaws and put a 
stop to their depredations. 


In May, 1878, Sergeant Nevill made a scout up on the South Llano and cap- 
tured Bill Alison, a son-in-law of old Jimmie Dublin, father of the bandit, 
Dick Dublin. Alison was wanted on several charges of cattle theft, and was 
taken to Austin for safekeeping. After remaining in the Travis County jail for 
nearly a year without being able to give bond, Alison became discouraged. He 
believed his brothers-in-law, the Dublins, were not aiding him to get bond 
and became bitter and resentful toward them. This antagonism finally led to 
the unveiling of the Peg Leg mystery. In the spring of 1879 Dick Ware and 
myself took some prisoners to the Austin jail. Bill Alison saw us and called out 
to me. He and I had been cowboys together long before I became a ranger. 


"Jim," said Alison, "you know I have been cooped up here in this jail for 
nearly a year. People who ought to be my friends have evidently abandoned 
me and I am not going to stand it any longer. I can put the Peg Leg stage rob- 
bers behind the bars, and I am going to do it." 
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Ware, who was something of a diplomat, said, "Hold on, Bill. If you have any- 
thing to confess we will get an order from the sheriff to take you to see Gen- 
eral Jones so you can talk to him." The general at once wrote a note to Dennis 
Corwin, sheriff of Travis County, and asked that he let Alison accompany us 
to his office. The sheriff turned his prisoner over to us and we took him to 
General Jones, who had a private interview with him for over an hour. What 
Alison confessed we did not know, but we returned him to the jail. General 
Jones moved quickly, for the very next day a scout of rangers from Company 
"E" was sent back to Kimble County. I was just preparing to go west to El Paso 
with Colonel Baylor, so I missed this last and most important scout back into 
Kimble County. However, this final expedition was so successful I cannot 
omit it from a history of the rangers. 


Arriving at Kimble County the Company "E" detail arrested Role and Dell 
Dublin, Mack Potter and Rube Boyce. In the running fight that resulted in 
their capture Role received a bad wound in the hip. The two Dublin brothers 
and Mack Potter when arraigned in Federal court plead guilty to stage rob- 
bery and were sentenced to fifteen years at hard labor. During their trial the 
mystery of the Peg Leg robberies was finally cleared up. The Dublin boys were 
the guiding spirits in the hold-ups and worked with great cleverness. Old man 
Jimmie Dublin's ranch on the South Llano was their headquarters. From the 
ranch to Peg Leg Station on the San Saba was not more than sixty miles 
across a rough, mountainous country. As there were no wire fences in those 
days the robbers would ride over to the station, rob the stage and in one 
night's ride regain their home. Traveling at night they were never observed. 
Dick Dublin, whose death while resisting capture has already been described, 
was the leader of the bandit gang. Even the mystery of the tiny footprints was 
disclosed; they were made by Mack Potter, who had an unusually small foot 
for a man. 


While Rube Boyce was confined in the Travis County jail he made one of the 
most sensational jail escapes in the criminal annals of Texas. Mrs. Boyce 
called at the prison with a suit of clean underclothes for her husband. The 
basket in which she carried them was examined and she was admitted into 
the cell of her husband. However, she had hidden a big .45 Colt's revolver 
about her person and smuggled it in. Rube changed his underwear, put the 
soiled garments in the basket and hid the pistol under them. At the end of her 
visit Mrs. Boyce started out and Rube accompanied her down the corridor to 
the door. Mr. Albert Nichols, the jailer, opened the door with his left hand to 
let the woman pass out, at the same time holding his pistol in his right hand. 
As the door swung open Rube reached into the basket he was carrying for his 
wife, whipped out the hidden pistol, thrust it into the jailer's face and ordered 
him to drop his .45 and step within the jail. Realizing that a second's hesita- 
tion would mean his death, Nichols complied and was locked in by the out- 
law. 
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Boyce then ran out of the back yard of the jail, mounted a pony that had been 
hitched there for him and galloped out of Austin, firing his pistol as he ran. 
He made a complete get-away. Three or four years later he was arrested at So- 
corro, New Mexico, and returned to Austin. At his trial for participation in the 
Peg Leg stage robberies he was acquitted, and perhaps justly so, for Bill Ali- 
son declared to me that Dick Dublin with his brothers Dell and Role and 
Mack Potter were the real robbers. The arrest and conviction of the Dublins, 
together with the other men Lieutenant Reynolds had captured or killed com- 
pletely cleaned out the stage robbers, cattle and horse thieves and murderers 
that had made Kimble County their rendezvous. Today Kimble County is one 
of the most prosperous and picturesque counties in the state. Its citizens are 
law-abiding and energetic. Junction City, the county seat, is a splendid little 
city of probably twenty-five hundred inhabitants. Forty years ago, the time of 
which I write, there were no courthouses in Kimble County. The first district 
courts were held under the spreading boughs of a large oak tree. The rangers, 
of which I was frequently one, guarded the prisoners under another tree at a 
convenient distance from the judge and his attendants. 


Late in the spring or early summer of 1878 at a session of the County Court of 
San Saba County, Billy Brown was being prosecuted by County Attorney 
Brooks for a violation of the prohibition laws. Brown took offense at a remark 
of the prosecuting attorney and attempted to draw his six-shooter on him. 
T.J.T. Kendall, a law partner of Brooks, saw Brown's move and quickly whip- 
ping out his own pistol, he killed Brown in the courtroom. Then, fearing a 
mob if captured, Kendall fortified himself in a second story of the courthouse 
and refused to surrender. He held the whole town at bay while his wife ad- 
ministered to his wants. Meantime, he sent a hurry call to the nearest rangers 
asking for protection against mob violence. Captain Arrington received the 
message and sent a detachment from Coleman to San Saba to preserve order. 
General Jones was notified and ordered Lieutenant Reynolds at Junction City 
to march to San Saba with his company, take charge of Kendall and relieve 
Captain Arrington's men. It was probably two weeks after the killing before 
Company "E" reached San Saba, but Mr. Kendall was still holding fort in the 
upper story of the courthouse. On the arrival of Reynolds' company, Kendall 
asked the court for a preliminary examination. When court convened, the 
prisoner waived examination and asked for transference to the Travis County 
jail at Austin. The court, realizing the feeling against Kendall, ordered his re- 
moval thither. 


When the time came for Kendall's removal a hack was driven up to the court- 
house door, where a great crowd had assembled to see the prisoner. Jim 
Brown, sheriff of Lee County, Texas, and brother of Bill Brown, heavily 
armed, had taken his station within ten feet of the prison door. Just before 
Mr. Kendall descended the courthouse steps Lieutenant Reynolds ordered the 
crowd to fall back fifty feet from the hack. 
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The people immediately obeyed with the exception of Jim Brown, who sat 
perfectly still on his horse. The lieutenant looked at Brown for a minute, then 
turned to his rangers and ordered them to draw their guns and move every- 
one fifty yards from the courthouse. Like a flash every ranger drew his gun, 
dismounted and waved the crowd back. Brown turned to Reynolds and said, 
"I am going to Austin with you." 


"If you do, you will go in irons. Move back!" Brown, who had killed several 
men, slowly turned his horse and rode away. He did not know the man with 
whom he was dealing. Lawyer Kendall was thereupon carried to Austin with- 
out incident. When we reached Austin, Jim Brown met Lieutenant Reynolds 
on the street and apologized for the way he had acted at San Saba. He said he 
fully intended to kill Kendall as he approached the hack, but the presence of 
so many rangers caused him to change his mind. Lieutenant Reynolds de- 
clared he was anticipating just such a move and had instructed his men to 
shoot Brown into doll rags at his first move. 


Soon after this Lieutenant Reynolds moved Company "E" down on the San 
Saba in a beautiful pecan grove, an ideal summer camp, about two miles from 
the town of San Saba. From this point we scouted all over Llano, Lampasas, 
Burnet and San Saba Counties at our favorite pursuit of rounding up bad 
men. It was from this camp that we made our sensational ride to Round Rock 
after Sam Bass, the notorious train robber. 


(Read Book IV “Texas Rangers — The Outlaw Sam Bass” to continue the true 
adventures of James Buchanan Gillett) 


Books in this series based on the account of James Buchanan Gillett: 


Book I TEXAS RANGERS - THE MAKING OF A RANGER 
Book II TEXAS RANGERS - CLASH WITH INDIANS 
Book III TEXAS RANGERS - THE MASON COUNTY WAR 
Book IV TEXAS RANGERS - THE OUTLAW SAM BASS 
Book V TEXAS RANGERS - FIGHT WITH APACHES 
Book VI TEXAS RANGERS - CHIEF VICTORIO 
Book VII TEXAS RANGERS - LAST FIGHT WITH APACHES 


Book VIII TEXAS RANGERS - LAST SCOUTINGS 
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James Buchanan Gillett — Texas Ranger 
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76. First Nations — Eskimo 
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95. The Pied Piper Of Hamelin 

96. How Polynesia Became French 

97. Texas Poisonous Snakes 
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100. Buffalo Jones — Saving the Yellowstone Bison 
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115. Mask Of The Lone Ranger 
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118. Riding Along the Salt Grass Trail 

119. Day Of the Double Sun - The Manhattan Project 
120. One Thousand And One Initial Letters 
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127. The Command Of Cochise 

128. Titanic — A Survivor’s Account 
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132. Texas Rangers - The Making Of A Ranger 
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All his publications are available on Lulu.com 
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